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Young Adult Services in Wisconsin Libraries 
--Today's Reality and Tomorrow's Goals 


Elizabeth Burr 
Consultant, Children's and Young People's Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Public library services to teen-agers and young adults, the 
challenging group approximately thirteen through nineteen years of 
age that Is making the transition from home and school to adult 
life,* is the focus for this Issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
The long awaited publication, Young Adult Services in the Public 
Library, which is to amplify Public Library Service, is now expected 
to be published by ALA early in the summer of 1960. In the meantime, 
it seems well to take a look at how Wisconsin libraries are serving 
young adults and to discuss the standards relevant to this age group 
that are developed in Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards. 

















The youth librarians from Appleton, Neenah, and Milwaukee (the 
three libraries in the state where a staff member is designated as 
a youth librarian) were requested to share with Wisconsin librarians 


the stories following this article which relate some of their ser- 
vices to young adults. 


Service to the thirteen- through nineteen-year-olds constitutes 
to the public library a distinct responsibility that is continually 
increasing because there are more and more users and potential users 
of library services in this age segment. Statistics show that the 
13-18 age group already makes up 15% of the population and will in- 
crease by 70% in the years 1960-1965. 


Every library In the State, whether it be a library sufficiently 
staffed that a youth, circulation or reference librarian is respon- 
sible for young adult service, or the library in a community so smal] 
that It is a one-man operation, devotes a good deal of its operating 
expenditures to serving this group. Junior and senior high school 
students, out-of-school youth (some with their first jobs and some 
already married), youth beginning their higher education--all are 
using the public library as never before. 


Public Library Service, In discussing the functions of the public 
library, states: 





"The materials, services, personnel, and physical facilities of 
the public library cover the interests of all ages and groups In the 
population...'' and continues, ''lt is to be expressly understdod that 


*Public Library Service, p. 5. 








each standard in this document applies to all ages and groups and 
that a standard is not achieved if its provisions are met for one 
part of the population but not for another.'' More than twenty- 

five references to young adult work are implicit in the standards. 


To develop specialized service to young adults, the factors 
involved are the same regardless of the size of library--but in 
varying degrees. The factors are trained staff, physical facilities, 
special collections of books and nonbook materials, and budget suf- 
ficient to develop the service. 


Now to look at the standards toward which our goals are set. 
PERSONNEL 


The three standards in Public Library Service which are to be 
considered in relation to personnel propose that in each library 
system there should be at least one staff member for information 
and advisory service for young adults, that in the central library 
there should be special professional personnel for information and 
research assistance to young adults, and that young adult librarians 
must understand the psychology of this rapidly changing period of 
development, as well as the literature suited to this age group. 





The young adult consultant in the system should be responsible 
for helping to plan and develop services to young adults in the 
system--central library, branches, bookmobile, small units--through 
in-service training, consultation on problems, selection of books 
and nonbook materials, techniques in guiding and stimulating reading, 
and program planning. The position of young adult librarian or com- 
bination positions of adult staff members assigned the additional 
responsibility of work with young adults should be established. In 
small libraries, this should be interpreted to mean that children, 
young adults, and adults should all be given specialized attention, 
even If one person apportions his time between all three. Oppor- 
tunities for In-service training should be made available for all 
librarians responsible for this service. 





FACILITIES 


When physical facilities are considered, separate rooms or 
allocated space for young people in central libraries and space and 
furnishings in the local agency for study and informal reading 
facilities for all age groups are two of the standards that apply. 
Young adults need a place of their own to bridge from the children's 
to the adult department, and their librarian can function more 
efficiently with books easily accessible; therefore, a special 
collection of books is essential. The location and amount of space 
and equipment will vary according to the size and design of the 
building, the available staff, and the number of youth in the 




















community. It may vary from a few shelves or sections of shelving 
to an alcove or a separate room. The location, however, should be 
chosen to Integrate the service with that of the adult department 
rather than that of the children's department. 


MATERIALS 


The standards that have to do with book and nonbook materials 
recommend a written statement of policy, the meeting of high stan- 
dards of quality in content, expression, and format, and the bul lding 
of book collections to meet the needs and Interests of young adults. 
The collection of books should cover the actual and potential reading 
interests and needs of the entire group. It should Include not only 
the best of the teen-age books but also, If it is to serve the pur- 
pose of bridging to the entire book collection, the adult titles that 
will give pleasure, broaden experiences and horizons, and be intel- 
lectually stimulating. Young adult materials and services should be 
budgeted proportionally to the other services of the public library. 
Approximately 250 new adult titles selected as of interest to young 
people are suggested as a standard for the system, with sufficient 
duplicate copies to total one volume per five young adults to be 
added annually. From 15% to 20% of the adult book budget Is recom- 
mended as a fair annual allotment for the maintenance of a young 
adult collection in a small library or branch of a large system. 

It may rise or fall proportionally, depending upon local conditions. 


SERVICES 


There are three standards particularly pertinent to guidance 
services and devices to stimulate reading, discussion groups, pro- 
grams, and other group activities. The first reads that each library 
system should guide and stimulate the use of materials by personal 
consultation, lists of materials, Instruction in the use of the li- 
brary, displays, arrangement of the collection, radio and television 
presentations. The second Is that the library should have thorough 
and up-to-date Information about organizations In the community, 
including personnel, purposes, and activities. And the third suggests 
the sponsorship or cosponsorship of group activities, such as dis- 
cussion groups, film forums, and special subject programs, all related 
to the further use of library materials. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


The final concern related most particularly to this age group 
is the relationship between the public library and the school li- 
brary. The standards state that public libraries and school libraries 
are a part of a network of library facilities and should work to- 
gether to provide coordinated service for young adults and that 
there should be continuous joint planning between those responsible 
for school and public library service. Herein is another defense 








for the establishment of the position of young adult librarian 

on the staff of public libraries because of the need for personnel 
to work closely with school officials and the school librarian in 
establishing helpful relations between the library and the school. 


Will Wisconsin libraries In the next decade see an increasing 
development in their services to young adults? 





Appleton Library Young People's Room 
is Center for Inquiring Students 


Patricia Ewen 
Young People's Librarian 
Appleton Public Library 


For almost three years the Appleton Public Library has main- 
tained a separate department for young people. Students from the 
three city high schools use the Young People's Room for reference, 
study and recreational reading. However, a goodly portion of the 
time of the three member staff is spent in individual guidance and 
help. Human Interest abounds. The following people are typical 
visitors. 


Ronald, a sophomore, liked to stop in and talk about life in 
religious orders. Knowing this, we searched for books to supple- 
ment his interest. One day the discussion centered on religious 
burial customs which we happily enlarged to include burial customs 
through the ages. Now we could show him Ceram's The March of 
Archaeology, which, with its mummies and mysteries, fascinated and 
expanded Ronald's interest to include all peoples of ancient times. 
Ronald wanted to read more. Gods, Graves and Scholars was more 
difficult, but he read it along with books about the Celts, the 
Minoans and the people of Troy. To Ronald the library has become 
an inexhaustible fund of knowledge. 








Tom, a senior in an accelerated program, is the writer of 
numerous short stories. His ideas and use of language are excep- 
tional. Daily he has brought in his stories which have been read 
and criticized by everyone within earshot. Comments have been 
exacting, but Tom keeps on writing. Soon, we hope, he will sell 
his first story. 


Dennis, a junior whose physical maturity lagged behind his 
mental development, needed something to bolster his morale. He 
began by making himself useful around the library, volunteering 




















his services. His efforts were appreciated and he giowed. By fre- 
quenting the library he saw and talked to many people, thereby becoming 
a center of high school information and achieving status within his 
group. An unexpected by-product appeared when Dennis became interested 
in how the librarian selected and bought books and what was Involved 

in operating a library. Recently he Informed us that he intended to 
become a librarian! 


Sandy, the daughter of a missionary recently returned from Africa, 
and Janet, the daughter of local middle aged parents, have extremely 
active minds and interests. Their class discussions during the week 
spill over to Saturday at the library where they trade opinions with 
students of other ages and schools. The resulting impression is that 
Sandy and Janet have been preparing all week for their Saturday on- 
slaught on ideas. The quantity and quality of their reading and 
discussing Is as delightful as it is amazing. 


Our experiences with Ronald, Dennis, Tom, Sandy and Janet are 
examples of the flexibility of the Appleton Young People's Room. 
Close contact with the students and an Interest in their ideas and 
problems benefit not only the young people but the librarians as well. 
Our searches for the answers to reference questions, our listening to 
discussions about the merits or demerits of particular books, our con- 
sultation on matters personal and practical, have amounted to a re- 
fresher course in living for the three of us working in the Young 
People's Room. 





Central Youth Library Council 
Promotes Interest in Milwaukee Library 


Alice Krahn 
Librarian, Central Youth Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 


The library profession seems to be in agreement that some sort 
of special service to young adults(13 to 19)is necessary. However, 
this service need not be so special that it means separating It from 
the rest of the library. In Milwaukee, our young adult area has be- 
come an integral part of library service to all, and we wonder now 
how we ever managed without it. 


The Central Youth Library is situated. in an open area with the 
children's and fine arts sections on the same floor. The book 
collection for young adults includes circulating books (mostly adult 
titles) and a reference collection to encourage our young patrons to 














In Milwaukee's Central Youth Library: Elliot Bush of Washington 
High School and Sheila Morrison of Dominican High School, president 
and secretary of the Central Youth Library Council, acted as host 
and hostess for a recent visit to the Youth Library by Senator 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. The trio are pictured here at the - 
'Teen Talk'' Board In the library. (photo: Milwaukee Public Library) 





to use the library for studying. Also on reference are bound 
magazines from 1950 to date for use with the abridged Reader's 
Guide. 


Even though this collection of material is duplicated es- 
pecially for the use of young adults, we do not restrict them to 
this area, any more than we prohibit the younger children (and 
adults) from this young adult area. Many pre-teen-agers and 
bright younger children now have an opportunity to use periodicals 
and suitable adult books which would have been otherwise out of their 
grasp in an overwhelming large adult library. For all young people, 
the youth library serves as a starting point for learning to use the 
library. We realize that the need for this starting point varies 
with each individual child as to age and the length of time they 
may want to use it. 


In addition to this integrated service, we also have a program 
for young people which allows them to associate with patrons their 
own age In the library. Near a lounge area especially designed for 
this group, we have a ''Teen Talk'' bulletin board with notices and 
news of interest to them. The board is maintained by members of 
our Central Youth Library Council. The Council is an organization 
of representatives from each high school in the Milwaukee area, 
plus members-at-large appointed from among library patrons by 
librarians. 


This Counc!) meets once a month to carry on activities centered 
around books. About 30 young people attend each meeting of the Counci | 
to hear a member talk about a hobby, or to discuss some foreign country 
with a guest exchange teacher, or to listen to a librarian give a book 
talk, or to join with a local actor In extemporaneous play reading. 


In its first year of existence, the Council] has helped the lI- 
brary carry on three major projects. It sponsors a TEENS TALK BOOKS 
television program on the educational TV station here. Each week a 
book ''every young person should know'' and its author are discussed 
with a guest adult moderator. The half-hour program has a different 
host or hostess each month chosen from among Council! members. Mid- 
way In the program the host interviews a teen-age guest. The four 
high schoolers on the program panel are chosen from a group of four 
to forty young people who appear at the Youth Library several nights 
before the TV program for a general discussion of the book. This 
discussion is often as exciting (sometimes more so) than the TV pro- 
gram. We consider this pre-program discussion as successful an 
activity as the television program itself. 


The Council also helped the Youth Library conduct a workshop on 
the use of the public library. This program, held In six weekly 
volunteer sessions, was so successful that we intend to continue it 
as an annual event, perhaps holding it during the summer months when 
library staff is more available. Librarians from all areas of work 
in the library conducted hour=long seminars on books in their subject 
fields. The Council members were responsible chiefly for publicity 
which attracted 295 students to the workshop. 


An attractive book list called, ''Good Reading for You, Friend," 
was compiled by the Council members who wrote their annotations and 
signed their names and schools to each book they read. 


For the young adults participating In these activities, the li- 
brary has taken on more meaning and significance. We feel that the 
main purpose of the Council, ''to promote Interest In good books and 
good library service,'' can be fulfilled by this kind of library pro- 
gram. 
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Neenah Library Youth Program 
Reaches Students Through 
Cooperation with Schools 


Mrs. Thelma DuChaine 
Youth Librartan 
Neenah Public Library 


In the Neenah Public Library, as in most libraries, we are 
attempting to meet the needs of each Individual in the community. 


For many years, students from the elementary and junior high 
schools visited the library with their classes, but because of the 
increased enrollment in the junior high school it has become Impos- 
sible for 7th and 8th grade students to come to the library in groups. 
As a substitute for class visits, the faculty has asked for a public 
library staff member to come to the school and give book talks to 
the students. A program has been set up to meet this request. 


The youth librarian takes fifteen or twenty books, old and new 
titles, fiction and nonfiction, on subjects to interest 7th- and 
8th-graders, to the school. Separate booklists are made for each 
grade. The students are encouraged to keep these lists for future 
reading suggestions. We also emphasize that these lists are only 
samplings of the many books that they can find in the library and 
that the staff Is happy to guide them to others they will enjoy. 


The same program is continued at the senior high level through 
visits twice a year to every English class in the school. This 
program is arranged with the cooperation of the high school li- 
brarfan, who works out the schedule with the English teachers and 
the youth librarian. Two book lists are made for these students, 
one for freshmen, and the other, which includes more challenging 
books, for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 


Selection of books for these students is, of course, a very im- 
portant part of the program. Established lists are used, ‘such as 
"Book Bait'' and the New York Public Library list, as well as sug- 
gestions from staff members. Some of the newest books that have 
arrived at the library are included so that the students realize 
the worth of both old and new. 


The type of presentation determines the real value of these 
programs. The reviewer must hold the attention of his audience, 
but tell only enough about each book to encourage the young person 
to read it. For example, in order to get a youth to read a DuJardin 
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romance or a Tunis sports story, one can almost tell the author's 
name and the title, show it to the student, and have a ready-made 
demand. On the other hand, sometimes actual reading from the book 
is needed. Rachel Carson's The Sea Around Js was included in a 
recent program; the students were shown many of the illustrations, 
and selections from the chapter about the birth of an Island were 
read. Actual samples of the author's vivid writing helped to create 
interest in reading the book. 





Many of the results of this type of library service are intan- 
gible, but the warmth and enthusiasm of the students who come to 
the library after a book talk, and the response of the teachers when 
they ask for the continuation of the program year after year make 
us feel that it Is really worth-while. Parents also have expressed 
their appreciation. One parent said: ‘What did you do to my boy? 
For years | have tried to get him to read, but he has ignored me. 
Do you realize you actually interested him enough to get him to 
read a good book all the way through?"! 





Readers of these reports will also be interested in a series 
of articles which appeared in the ALA Bulletin in November, 1959. 
In a lead article, ''The Forgotten Age Group,'' Helen E. Wessells 
says that the pre-teen, eleven-to-thirteen-year-old group is being 
short-changed in its library services. This is answered and com- 
mented upon by Audrey Biel, Chief of Young Adult Services, Detroit 
Public Library; Elizabeth Burr; Norma Rathburn, Coordinator of 
Work with Youth, Milwaukee Public Library; and Ruth Gordon, Head 
of the Children's and Youth's Division of the Phoenix Public Library. 
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Training Young Adult Librarians 


Gladys Cavanagh 
Assistant Professor 
Library School, University of Wisconsin 


The Library School of the University of Wisconsin offers a 
course ''Reading Interests of Adolescents'' for its graduate stu- 
dents and for senior students In the School of Education who are 
completing a minor In library science. The purpose of this course 
is three-fold: (1) to acquaint the student with current practices 
In public libraries with separate departments for young adults and 
how this may be modified for smaller libraries without separate 
departments; (2)to provide him with some understanding of the 
young person, his emotions, psychological development, needs and 
Interests; and (3) to enable him to build as strong a background 
as possible In one semester of good adult books for young people. 
The text used Is Amelia Munson's Ample Field. 


Class procedures vary from year to year depending upon. stu- 
dents enrolled. During the 1959-60 year, students have been required 
to select their reading from A.L.A. ''Eye-Openers, Chosen by Young 
People.'' Following a discussion of these books, students select 
categories, such as sclence-fiction, humor, stories of family life, 
etc., and read adult titles from standard lists such as ''Book Balt,"! 
"Books for You,'' and ''Books for the Teen-Age.'' Emphasis in class 
is on oral discussion and critical evaluation of books read. Writ- 
ten work consists of annotations for all books read during the 
semester and an occasional paper on some book selection topic. 


Special projects are the bulletin boards which groups of 
three students prepare, and the ten minute book talk which each 
student gives to the class as an illustration of what the youth 
librarian might present to a teen-age group. 


The class studies tape recordings of radio programs conducted 
by youth librarians and groups of teen-agers. 
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Books for Young Adults 
Some Standards of Selection 
For Problem Areas 


Elaine Simpson 


(Editor's note: This article is excerpted from the December, 
1959, issue of Top of the News, published by the American 
Library Association's Children's Services Division and Young 
Adult Services Division, and is published here with permission 
of the editor. The author is a Secondary Schools Specialist 
at the New York Public Library.) 





Book selection is a positive procedure, not a matter of censor- 
ship. Since a relatively small number of titles can be brought to- 
gether from all fields and reading levels into a collection of books 
for young adults, it is desirable to set up standards of selection 
in order to provide books that meet the wants, needs, and abilities 
of teen-agers rather than to amass haphazardly. 


An attempt to define standards is also desirable for other 
reasons: to furnish uniform criteria in a large and diverse library 
system, where buyIng is done by librarians of varying experience and 
personal predilection; to maintain desirable continuity of basic 
policy; to justify books brought into question by parents, teachers, 
and others; and to establish the professional status of the work. 


Books for young adults fall into fields of interest--as adven- 
ture or animal stories, or literary form, as novels or poetry. 
Broad groupings of subject interest may be considered together as 
having to meet the same standards; for example, books on diving, 
exploring, etc., which are true personal narratives in one of these 
fields of action, may all be judged by one set of standards. 


On the other hand, one literary form, the novel, is so varied 
that separate standards should be set up for fiction written for 
the teen age, transition novels, westerns, mysteries, science fic- 
tion, adult novels, historical novels, and classics. Also, since 
interest In a subject cuts across all divisions of Dewey classifi- 
cation, one book may need to be judged by two sets of standards. 


GENERAL STANDARDS 
Books are selected primarily for what they have to say to 


young people, but there are certain standards of content, style, 
organization, and format which all should meet: 
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1. Subject matter should be timely, interesting, 
accurate 


2. Style should be appropriate to the content, 
suiting the matter to the sense; that is, books of 
fact should be clear, specific, coherent; books of 
literature should be original, sensitive, emotionally 
and satisfactory 


3. Organization of material should follow some 
logical and unified pattern of development 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Just as there are general standards which may be applied to 
all books, so are there general problems which may appear in any 
book. These ''touchy'' areas are sex, obscenity and profanity, re- 
ligion, race, and politics. The young adult librarian must read 
and consider with extreme thoroughness and prudence, but not pru- 
dery, books which deal with, or which have elements of, such sub- 
jects. He has no desire to over-protect the teen-ager from the 
basic realitles of the adult world by select*hg only those books 
which disregard or gloss over fundamental facts and attitudes; nor 
does he wish to shock or confuse them by providing material for which 
they are emotionally and socially unprepared. He does want to make 
available a collection of books which can in some measure help young 
people attain maturity of outlook and integrity of judgment and 
which will open to them the entire field of adult literature. 


THE YOUNG ADULTS AND THE COMMUNITY 


Several elements enter into the formulation of a policy for the 
selection of books in ''touchy areas'' for a young people's collection. 
Two important ones are: 


1. The young adults. If the readers range from the 
eighth grade through high school, an approximate age 
spread from twelve to eighteen, the young adult collection 
should contain nothing that would confuse or shock the 
younger group; at the same time, it should contain some 
adult books for mature young people who, although they 
have access to the full resources of the adult collection, 
like to return from time to time to their more familiar 
young adult section. Of course, large, central young adult 
collections will not be so limited, since they are usually 
demonstration collections and will have more depth and 
breadth than smaller local young adult collections. 


2. The community. No librarian can ignore it. Many 
parents believe they have the right to determine what their 
teen-agers may read; so do many teachers and church leaders. 
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They believe they have the right to question any book in 

the young adult collection. While the young adult librarian 
Is not to be so swayed by objections that he selects or re- 
jects because of them, he must know the content of every 
book so well that he can justify its Inclusion in his col- 
lection because its positive values of truth, interpretation, 
and vitality outweigh any phrase, passage, or incident that 
offends. He must prove that he has selected on the basis 

of knowledge and sound judgment and not at random. 


STANDARDS FOR FICTION 


Fiction written especially for the teen-ager cannot be judged 
by the standards set up for adult novels. These books are cut to a 
pattern to fit a special audience. As In any product made in whole- 
sale lots, there is a great variation In quality; but the best of 
it does have the directness, vitality, and action that most young 
adults want. 


Standards for fiction written for the teen age are: 


1. Credible characters in relation to each other and 
to the movement of the story 


2. Credible dialogue 

3. Credible problems and situations 
4, Sound codes of behavior and morals 
5. Reasonably good writing 


In an adult novel for young adults, the librarian will ask for 
characterization that comes to life; in fiction for teen-agers, he 
may hope for that but be willing to accept two-dimensional charac- 
ters. However, the characters must be believable; that is, their 
actions and reactions to situations should conform to typical teen- 
age psychology. 


Most teen-age stories are problem stories. The librarian will, 
however, be on his guard against a completely credible and accept- 
able problem with a contrived or false solution. 


A teen-age story is not a vehicle for carrying a moral lesson, 
but the commendable characters In the story should have wholesome 
attitudes toward family, popularity, success, glamor, honesty, race, 
and sportsmanship. Constructive attitudes may be present in the 
story, but their effectiveness nullified by over-emphasis. Too many 
recent books using the formula of the ''all-American'' boy or girl as 
champion of a minority or underprivileged group or individual are 








obvious and unconvincing. 


Teen-age stories are rarely outstanding examples of artistic 
literary composition; freshness, sincerity, appeal, and realism of 
plot may outweigh poor writing. The librarian will not, however, 
relax all standards when selecting teen-age fiction. There must be 
some substance to the plot, some originality of style, correctness 
in grammar and sentence structure. 


The most notable difference between fiction for girls and for 
boys is that while the girls want a love interest, most boys do not. 
Boys want action and suspense; they also want authentic information 
along with their adventure. But the information should be skill- 
fully worked into the story and secondary to the plot, with no 
slowing of pace through expository passages and conversations. 


APPLYING STANDARDS 


No matter how carefully formulated standards may be, they are 
of little value unless the application of them takes into consider- 
ation the young adults themselves. A librarian never simply selects 
a book; he selects a book for readers and to meet specific needs. 
This means that he must know teen-agers, their characteristics, 
their current interest, their reading habits and abilities. 


Few, if any, books are likely to meet all standards erected in 
one category. The librarian, then, weighs the merits and short- 
comings of each book individually, estimates its worth to the young 
adults of his community, and buys it If it approximates the stan- 
dards or if it seems to fill a special need. An inferior book, 
once selected, need not remain a permanent addition to the collect- 
lon. Always the librarian will be on the alert for a better book 
on the same subject or reading level. 


When the librarian uses the criteria as a guide and not a law, 
then he applies them with sensitivity and understanding and from a 
background of book knowledge, he can effectively carry out ''the 
practice of supplying people with the books they want, and of 
setting before them the books that they don't know that they want.'' 
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Teen Age Reading 


Report of a conference sponsored 
by National Library Week 
October 19, 1959 


What causes young people to give up book reading, either 
partially or completely, as they enter their teens? 


Is this drop-off in reading as widespread as it is generally 
portrayed? 


How can teen-agers be encouraged to continue reading and 
develop lifetime reading habits? 


Specifically, how can the resources of National Library Week 
be employed to encourage teen-agers to read? 


These were the principal questions discussed at a day-long 
conference on teen-age reading held October 19, 1959, at the Donnel| 
Library, New York City, by the sponsors of National Library Week. 
Consultants at the conference included educators in the fields of 
teacher training,sociology and psychology; librarians experienced 
in work with young people; and representatives of general and young 
people's magazines. Seventeen people participated in the confer- 
ence. 


The conference was called because the 1960 National Library 
Week, to be celebrated April 3-9, in addition to its general 
reading promotion activities will focus on the development of teen- 
agers' reading habits. 


The conference had no fixed agenda. Discussion was unfettered. 
Participants frequently returned to amplify points raised earlier in 
the meeting. The following account is a summary, not a chronological 
record, of the conference discussion. 


Causes of the drop-off in reading by teen-agers. 





The present teen-age generation is not dramatically different 
from previous teen-age generations. Perennially, teen-agers are 
viewed as ''a problem'' - in their reading habits no less than in 
other aspects of behavior. A number of factors work to discourage 
youngsters from continuing voluntary reading after they enter their 
teens. For the youth who never was a reader, these factors simply 
confirm him in the non-reading habit as he enters the teen years. 


If books are not important to parents, they are not likely to 
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achieve any importance for the teen-age youngster; reading will re- 
main ''a chore,'' school-imposed. In our high schools, the very way 
in which books are used often discourages teen-agers from under- 
taking any but ''required'' reading. 


In our colleges, with their over-emphasis on courses-for-credit 
and their under-emphasis on courses-for-content, the prospects of a 
teen-ager becoming a confirmed reader are not much better. ''Those 
iniquitous book reports --!'' said one conference participant. ‘''Once 
the teen-ager has slaved through a dull book and ground out a report, 


he wants nothing more to do with reading.'"' 


The teen-ager's peer group appears to be a stronger influence 
on him than home or school, but this fact in itself offers little 
encouragement to those who would hope that more teen-agers will do 
more voluntary reading. Social life, athletics, family responsi- 
bilities and homework make compelling demands on the teen-ager's 
out-of-school hours. The free time he has left after these 
activities might be spent in voluntary reading, but the chances 
are not good. 


Our culture does little to reinforce the appeal of book reading. 
The number of books read is unlikely to be an important status symbol 


in any given teen-age circle. 


The Stereotype 





The teen-ager lives in a world he never made, true enough, but 
he appears to accept it on its own terms. If there is a significant 
difference between today's teen-ager and his counterpart of 30 years 
ago, it is in today's teen-ager's lack of intellectual curiosity. 

If he has any mental image of a library, it is an unfavorable one. 
More likely, he has no image of the library; he does not go there 
for answers to his intellectual questions because he never asks 

such questions. Grudgingly, he might admit that the, library is 0.K. 
for old ladies and ''squares,'' but there's nothing in the library for 
him. 


That is the generalized, stereotyped picture of the state of 
teen-age reading. How valid is it? 


How widespread is teen-agers' non-reading? 





Reading can appeal to adolescents, if their curiosity can be 
engaged, as indulgence in fantasy or as a supplement to direct ex- 
perience, or, more prosaically, as a source of information needed 
for scholastic or social advancement. 


Among various leisure time activities, reading ranks well be- 
hind watching television, participating in athletics, listening to 


’ 
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records, pursuing: hobbies and engaging in social activities. 


From school to school, the percentage of students who like 
reading remains relatively constant. From one socio-economic level 
to another, it is the quality of the reading that differs. (It 
should be noted that reading is not likely to show up strongly in a 
poll that asks teen-agers to list their favorite pastime. Among 
boys particularly, there may be strong reluctance to go on record 
as favoring an activity which is essentially non-social and could 
be criticized as ''sissy.'' Because of this it may not be true, as 
is widely assumed, that girls read significantly more than boys. 
Rather, the boys may feel ashamed to confess the amount of reading 
they actually do.) 


The teen-agers who do go to libraries do so somewhat in vio- 
lation of prevailing teen-age society mores. They come chiefly 
because of a subject that has caught their fancies - whether it be 
baseball or sports cars or rocket propulsion or World War Il. ‘We 
start with their subject interests,'' one librarian at the conference 


said. ''We worry about their potential subject interests later." 
"They need personalized reading guidance,'' said another librarian at 
the conference. ''Book lists alone will not do the job." 


Some adolescents are not readers and never will be readers. 
The job of National Library Week and other teen-age reading develop- 
ment programs is to reach the might-be teen-age reader and give him 
the push that will start him on the path of lifetime reading. The 
job is started when the teen-ager who comes to the library gains 
the confidence to stray beyond the subject area that brought him 
there in the first place. 


Initially, the quality of reading is not important: ‘''Poor'' 
reading may have to precede ''good'' reading; any reading is better 
than none. 


The library should not be thought of as a gloomy place with 
"Quiet, Please'' signs all over the walls. Within limits that can 
be made understandable to teen-agers, the library is a rather 
permissive place, allowing a large degree of freedom. 


How can teen-agers be encouraged to develop lifetime reading habits? 





The image of the teen-ager as a ''rebel without a cause'' has 
been overrated. Teen-agers basically are conformists. They want 
and need voices of authority. They are miserable without kncwing 
their own limits, and they are willing to be told what those limits 
are. They look for guidance to the adult world, which they feel, 
often rightly, has let them down rather badly. 


Teen-agers are not escapists. A pro-reading campaign addressed 
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to them ought to include appeals to conformity as well as appeals 
to the ''impulse life'' embodied in reading. Teen-agers are con- 
cerned with the here-and-now. At most, the vision they project 

of themselves is one that extends only two or three years into the 
future. 


In the field of music, teen-agers make the transition rather 
easily from rock-and-roll to ballads to jazz and classical music. 
Is there any form of literature which can perform a catalytic 
function similar to that performed by rock-and-roll? What is the 
significance of the fact that adolescents of all ages and socio- 
economic groups read Mad Comics, that zany witty satire on adult 
life? Should more be written and published specifically for the 
teen-age group, to make the transition to mature, adult reading less 
difficult? 


Among the possible uses of anxiety available for a teen-age 
reading campaign, one of the most viable comes from the fact that 
an increasingly higher percentage of teen-agers plans to go to 
college. This increase in the percentage of hopeful college can- 
didates, plus the ''baby boom'' of the 1940's, will make admission 
to college increasingly difficult in the 1960's. Stiffening their 
requirements, more colleges are going to put more emphasis on general 
reading in preparing their entrance examinations. This development 
should be publicized widely to teen-agers. 


Parents should be reinforced in whatever desires they may have 
to stand up for their values in the face of prevailing community 
anti-intellectualism. If books and ideas are important for the 
parents, they can be made meaningful for their adolescent children. 
Does the youngster see his parents reading, or do they do their 
reading only after the children have gone to bed? Does the family 
ever read aloud together? Does the house contain bookshelves for 
the children's own libraries? 


What can National Library Week do to encourage teen-age reading? 





In its first two years of existence, National Library Week has 
proved its ability to broadcast nationwide, through all media, the 
merits of books and reading. How cah National Library Week's re- 
sources be applied specifically to the job of encouraging teen-agers 
to read? The conference came up with some interesting suggestions. 


The teen-agers' image of the library must be recast, in terms 
consistent with what a library actually is. For example, there is 
a reason why ;libraries require a measure of silence, somewhere be- 
tween absolute quiet and bedlam. This reason can be stated in terms 
acceptable to teen-agers. 


The school library can be promoted as one of the freest places 
in the entire school. 
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The school librarians' status should be reinforced, made more 
prestigious; more often than not, a school librarian is regarded by 
the school administration neither as a professional educator nor as 
a professional librarian. 


In national magazine and television National Library Week pro- 
motion, teen-age idols (entertainers, athletes, etc.) could promote 
a specific book as one that was meaningful to them and/or marked a 
turning point in their careers. If this were done with sincerity, 
without the taint of hokum, it could be an effective way of suggest- 
ing that teen-agers ought to read the book, too. 


Through National Library Week, a pool of writers might be set 
up to supply teen-age publications with articles about books and 
book-related subjects. 


In the adult book field, best seller lists exercise a subtle 
compulsion to buy the books which others are reading. In connection 
with National Library Week, libraries might compile lists of the 
books most borrowed by their teen-age constituents. The implication 
could be, ''Many of your peers are reading these books. Maybe they 
contain something that you, too, would find interesting and valuable."' 

National Library Week Sunday could be promoted as Family Reading 
Sunday - with messages from pulpits and with local bookstores and 
libraries holding open house in the afternoon. ("Don't feel that you 
have to buy or borrow any of our books. Just come and see us, and 
see what we have here. You'll be welcome.'') 


Teen-agers themselves should be encouraged to participate in 
local National Library Week celebrations - as guides for school or 
public library tours, for instance, or as sales clerks at book fairs. 


Without ''knocking the product,'' magazine articles for teen-agers 
during National Library Week could point out that not all books are 
uniformly ''great'' and that indeed some of the ''classics'' that are 
required reading in schools are silly and dull. Such an approach 
would generate controversy and might make reading seem a bit less 
forbidding. 


Debates and controversy about books - Dostoievsky vs. Tolstol 
or pro-and-con arguments about a particular author's work - if 
effectively presented on TV or in the press or from the stage of 
the school auditorium, are more likely to capture the attention of 
teen-agers than reiterations of bland messages: ''Reading Is nice," 
"Reading is good for you." 


Teen-agers may resent being preached at. But they are ready 
to listen to sensible advise, sensibly presented. 
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Outstanding Fiction 
For College-Bound Students 


(Editor's note: This list was compiled by members of the 
Book Selection Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion's Young Adult Services Division, and published in the 
December, 1959, NEA Journal. It is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the National Education Association, copyright 
holders. All the titles are available from the Free Library 
Commission's Traveling Library; an asterisk after the price 
indicates that the book is also available in a paperback 
edition from newsdealers and bookstores handling softcover 
books .) 


Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. 1945. 269p. Dodd (Great 
Illus. Classics), $3.50*. 

The romances of the Bennet girls and the ardent desire of their 
mother to have them all well married. 





Balzac, Honore De. Pere Goriot. 1954. 328p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics), $3.50*. 

The subtle transformation of Eugene de Rastignac from naive 
provincial to Parisian gentleman. 


Bellamy, Edward. Looking Backward: 2000-1887. 1929. 358p. 
Houghton. $3.* 
The author's idea of what life will be like in the year 2000. 





Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 1941. 474p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics), $3.50.* 

An unassuming English orphan becomes a governess and falls in 
love with her employer. 


Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights. 1942. 356p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics), $3.50.* 

A story of intense and frustrated love, of hate and of revenge, 
set in the wild moors of England. 
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Buck, Pearl. The Good Earth. 1947. 292p. World. $1.65.%* 
The trials and problems of a Chinese peasant and his wife. 





Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Flesh. 1957. 399p. Dodd (Great 
Illus. Classics), $3.50.* 

The son of a strict clergyman breaks parental ties, thereby 
freeing himself to make his own way of life. 





Cather, Willa. My Antonia. 1926. 419p. Houghton. $5. 
The hardships of a Bohemian immigrant girl in pioneer Nebraska. 


Cervantes, Miguel del Saavedra. Adventures of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. 1945. 307p. Knopf. $3.%* 

The adventures of a mad Spaniard who imagines he lives in the 
age of heroic knights. 





Collins, Wilkie. The Moonstone. 1955. 4h&4p. Dodd (Great I? lus. 
Classics), $3.50.* 
A celebrated jewel is stolen from an idol in a Buddhist temple. 





Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. 1922. 392p. Doubleday. $3.50.* 
A man's attempt to live with himself after an act of cowardice. 


Crane, Stephen. The Red Badge of Courage. 1951. 266p.- Modern 
Library. $1.65.* 
A boy moves from cowardice to courage in the Civil War. 





Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 1956. 850p. Grosset. 
$2.49.% 

An autobiographical novel reflecting the life of England in the 
early nineteenth century. 





Dostoevski, Fyodor. Crime _and Punishment. 1927. 554p. Macmillan. 
$3.75.* 

A sensitive intellectual is driven by poverty to believe himself 
exempt from moral law. 





Dreiser, Theodore. An American Tragedy. 1956. 874p. Modern 
Library. $2.95.* 

This novel is a powerful document on the theme of social in- 
equality and lack of privilege. 





Dumas, Alexander. The Count of Monte Cristo. 1953. 1375p. 
Grosset. $4.95 

An adventure story of a man's unjust imprisonment, escape, and 
return to a new life. 





Eliot, George, pseud. The Mill on the Floss. 1951. 558p. Oxford. 
$1.65.* 

Impulsive, loving Maggie and her plodding brother, Tom, find in 
death the solution to their emotional conflicts. 
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Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Great Gatsby. 1953. 182p. Scribner. 
$3.50.* 

Lives of wealthy persons in the New York area during the ''roaring'' 
twenties are carefully portrayed. 





Fuller, lola. The Loon Feather. 1940. 419p. Harcourt. $3.75. 
Oneta, the Indian girl, tells of the decline of Indian civili- 
zation. 





Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte Saga. 1933. 92Ip. Scribner. $6.50 
The chronicle of three generations of an upper middle-class 
English family. 





Glasgow, Ellen. Vein of Iron. 1935. 462p. Harcourt. $2.25. 
A family ''vein of jiron'' runs in Ada, indomitable daughter of a 
Virginia family. 





Guareschi, Giovanni. Little World of Don Camillo. 1951. 255p. 
Farrar. $3. 

The half-humorous, half-serious feud between an Italian village 
priest and a communist mayor. 





Hardy, Thomas. The Return of the Native. 1950. 470p. Dodd 
(Great Illus. Classics). $3.50.* 

The powerful influence of Egdon Heath turns to tragedy the love 
of Clym and Eustacia and brings ruin to others as well. 





Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scarlet Letter. 1948. 272p. Dodd 
(Great Illus. Classics). $3.50.* 

Puritan New England, its stern morality, and the relentless 
workings of conscience in one who seeks to conceal guilt. 





Hemingway, Ernest. The Old Man and the Sea. 1952. J40p. Scribner. 
$3. 


Santiago, an old Gulf fisherman, battles with a monster marlin. 





Hersey, John. A Single Pebble. 1956. I8lp. Knopf. $3.50. 
An American engineer finds Oriental philosophy a greater obstacle 
than the wild Yangtze River. 





Hudson, William H. Greem Mansions. 1949. 26lp. Dodd (Great 
Illus. Classics). $3.50.* 
Romantic fantasy set in a South American jungle. 





Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. 1925. 585p. Dodd. $3.95. 
A powerful story of an unfortunate thief in the underworld of 
Paris. 





Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. 1956. 247p. Doubleday. $2.50.* 
The adventures of an orphan son of an Irish soldier during days 
of British rule in India. 
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Lewis, Sinclair. Arrowsmith. 1949. 464p. Harcourt. $2.25. 
A young doctor must decide between wordly success and money and 
his own desire to devote his life to scientific research. 


Llewellyn, Richard. How Green Was My Valley. 1940. 495p. Macmillan. 
$3.95. 

A young Welsh miner watches his idyllic village become a scene of 
tragedy. 





Maugham, W. Somerset. Of Human Bondage. 1936. 684p. Doubleday. 
$4.50.% 


A young man searches for a way of life. 





Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 1923. 540p. Dodd. $3.95.* 
An old sea captain vows revenge on the white whale that caused 
him to lose his leg. 


Mitchell, Margaret. Gone With the Wind. 1958. 1037p. Macmillan. 
$3.95.%* 

Scheming, beautiful Scarlett O'Hara and unscrupulous Rhett Butler 
make this story of the Civil War adventurous and absorbing. 





Monsarrat, Nicholas. The Cruel Sea. 1951. 509p. Knopf. $5.* 
The story of the courageous crew aboard the Compass Rose in the 
North Atlantic during World War I]. 








Nordhoff, Charles B. and Hall, James Norman. Bounty Trilogy. 1946. 
704p. Little. $6.50. 

The great trilogy tells of men who mutinied against an insufferable 
sea captain. 





Orwell, George. Animal Farm. 1954. 1155p. Harcourt. $2.95.* 
A satire on communism and the totalitarian state. 


Page, Elizabeth. The Tree of Liberty. 1939. 985p. Rinehart. $6. 
A vast American panorama of the lives of three generations--from 
the days of the colonies to the Western plains. 





Paton, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. 1948. 278p. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

The personal tragedy of a humble Zulu parson seeking his son and 
sister in Johannesburg. 





Poe, Edgar Allan. Complete Tales and Poems. 1938. 1026p. Modern 
Library. $2.95. 

The outstanding tales of mystery and suspense from the pen of one 
of the great mystery writers of all times. 





Rawlings, Marjorie. The Yearling. 1939. 408p. Scribner. $3.95. 
A story of the Florida country and the conflicts in a boy's mind 
as he has to face up to many unpleasant aspects of adult life. 
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Remarque, Erich Maria. All Quiet on the Western Front. 1929. 
29lp. Little. $4.* 

Through the eyes and mind of a German private, the reader 
shares life on the battlefield during World War |. 





Richter, Conrad. The Sea of Grass. 1937. 1149p. Knopf. $3. 
Warfare between cattlemen and homesteaders. 





Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest Passage. 1959. 709p. Doubleday. 
$4.95, 

Major Robert Rogers' tough expedition in 1759 searches for an 
overland passage tu the Pacific. 





Rolvaag, Ole. Giants in the Earth. 1927. 465p. Harper. $4.95. 
The life of Norwegian settlers in South Dakota. 





Saroyan, William. The Human Comedy. 1943. 29lp. Harcourt. $4.50. 
Incidents in the life of a family during World War I]. 





Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 1944. 500p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics). $3.50.* 

The days of Robin Hood and of Saxon and Norman feuds come alive 
in this story of medieval England. 


Shellabarger, Samuel. The Prince of Foxes. 1947. 433p. Little. 
$4.50. 


The story of intrigue of Italian’ princes during the Renaissance. 





Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Quo Vadis. 1955. 422p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics). $3.50. 

The conflict between the licentiousness of the first-century 
Romans and the purity of the Christians. 


Steinbeck, John. The Grapes of Wrath. 1951. 619p. Modern 
Library. .$1.65.* 
Amertcan Farmers of the Dust Bowl] In the mid-thirties. 





Stevenson, Robert Lewis. Kidnapped. 1949. 289p. Dodd (Great 
Illus. Classics). $3.50.* 

Scotland after the rising of Prince Charlie is the background 
for this adventure story. 


Stewart, George. Storm. 1947. 349p. Modern Library. $1.65. 
A moment-by-moment account of the formation of a hurricane at 
sea. 


Stone, Irving. Love Is Eternal. 1954. 468p. Doubleday. $3.95.* 
The misunderstandings, sorrows, and devotion of Abraham Lincoln 
and Mary Todd. 
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Thackeray, William. Vanity Fair. 1943. 753p. Dodd (Great Illus. 
Classics.) $3.50.* 
A closely knit story of a social climber in Victorian London. 


Tolstoy, Leo. War and Peace. 1951. 1384p. Modern Library. $2.95.* 
A fascinating study of people and their relations to each other in 
Russia during the Napoleonic wars. 





Turgenev, Ivan. Fathers and Sons. 1950. 243p. Modern Library. 
$1.65.* 

A straightforward novel which dramatizes the conflict and dif- 
ferences between generations in Russia. 





Twain, Mark, pseud. Huckleberry Finn. 1953. 312p. Dodd (Great 
Illus. Classics). $3.50.* 
A Missouri boy's adventures on the Mississippi. 





Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavransdatter. 1935. 1065p. Knopf. $6.50. 
A vivid description of Scandinavian life during the fourteenth 
century. 





Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome. 1938. I8lp. Scribner. $3.* 
A bitter, stark story of people trapped in a marriage from which 
they can't escape though love has long since gone. 


Wilder, Thornton. Bridge of San Luis Rey. 1944. 235p. Grosset. 
$1.49.% 

The story of five travelers who were victims of the collapse of 
a bridge built over a deep chasm in Peru. 








Blueprint for a Book Show 


At the American Library Association conference in Washington 
last June, the Young Adult Services Division presented a 'World of 
Books'' fair to demonstrate to librarians a novel way in which books 
and reading can catch the interests of high school seniors and con- 
vince them of the importance of a life-long use of their public 
libraries. 


A packet of information -- including a brochure on the organi- 
zation and staging of a book fair, plans for construction of booths, 
and suggestians for a number of different adaptations, was prepared; 
booklists directed to young adults were included. 


These printed materials are available on request from the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Traveling Library and Extension 
Department, Box 1437, Madison 1. 
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A Reading Program 
For Gifted Students 


Gloria J. Anderson 
Librarian, Monona Grove High School, Madison 


(Editor's note: This is a summary of a report entitled 
"The High School Librarian and the Gifted Student: A 
Report of a Guided Reading Program,'' prepared by Miss 
Anderson at the University of Wisconsin Library School in 
August, 1959. The complete paper may be borrowed from the 
Library School.) 


During the school year of 1958-59 Dr. John W. M. Rothney and 
his co-workers at the Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior 
Secondary School Students at the University of Wisconsin gave a re- 
port to the faculty of Monona Grove High School in Madison. The 
report concerned the laboratory's work with superior students from 
Monona Grove High School. 


Recommendations,.which appeared in each student's report, were 
for more reading, more varied reading, or a planned reading pro- 
gram to be administered by some faculty member. After the meeting, 
discussions were held concerning what could be done to help these 
students read more effectively according to their ability. 


As a result of the discussions five group meetings of the 
special students and the librarian were arranged. The goals of the 
meetings were to help the students be more efficient library users 
and to help them to think seriously about their reading. Filmstrips 
on special library tools were viewed, discussions of books were 
held, and each student was encouraged to prepare his own list of 
"Books to Read Before Leaving High School." 


Because of the short time devoted to this project during the 
school year, the students elected to meet for six weeks during the 
summer. In addition to reading the books selected from their own 
lists, they read The Ugly American by Lederer and Burdick for a 
group discussion at the University of Wisconsin Library School's 
class in Adolescent Literature, conducted by Gladys Cavanagh. 

They were also given the opportunity by Elizabeth Burr, of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, to read review copies received 
from the publishers during the past year. 





The following annotations were written by four members of the 
summer reading group. Fritzi Hammer graduated from Monona Grove 
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High School in June, 1959. She is now with her family in Switzer- 
land. Tom Jambois is a senior at Monona Grove. Sue Brockman and 
Mary Vogt are juniors at Monona Grove. 


Husdon, Winthrop S. The Story of the Christian Church. Harper, 
1958, 107p. Illus. $2.25 

This book is mainly concerned with the development of the 
present Protestant religions in America. It traces this develop- 
ment from the early Christian community, through the Dark Ages and 
the Reformation, to the present time. It is brief and somewhat 
condensed, describing major movements and giving reasons for them. 
The book is a good source of personal information, or may be used 
as a reference. Anyone, from high school age on, interested in 
learning more about the Christian Church would find the book in- 
teresting. My main criticism is that the book is concerned only 
with the development of the Christian Church in the Western parts 
of the world, and ignores the Middle and Far East. Because of 
this, | feel that the title is somewhat misleading. (Fritzi Hammer) 





Myers, C. Kilmer. Light the Dark Streets. Seabury Press. 1957. 
165 p. 

An informative, perhaps inspiring book, telling how the church, 
police, and social agencies are beginning to work together on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency on New York's Lower East Side. The 
author relates personal experiences of success and failure in con- 
tact with many gangs, especially the Knights, a Negro gang always 
watched by the police. He tells of their problems as a group and 
as individuals. The experiences told are very interesting but with 
the rest of the text one's attention tends to stray. (Sue Brockman) 





Parsons, Tom. Find a Career in Journalism. Putnam. 1959. 160p. 
$2.75. 

Although simple in text, this is helpful to anyone interested 
in a journalistic career because of excellent lists in scholar- 
ships, journalism schools, newspaper jargon, and proofreaders 
marks. Ages 12-18. (Mary Vogt) 





Pauling, Linus. No More War. Dodd. 1958. 254p. $3.50. 

A truly excellent treatise from an authoritative source which 
factually and logically lays bare the true horrors of the effects 
of continued and unchecked nuclear bomb testing and possible 
nuclear war. Written in laymen's terms, it is easily understood 
and should help to bring about a more informed citizenry in the 
atomic age. Ages I3-adult. (Tom Jambois) 


Sharpley, Harlow, and others, eds. A Treasury of Science. Harper. 
1958. 776p. $6.95. . 

Atomic energy, geology, evolution, and medicine are just a 
few of the scientific areas covered in_A Treasury of Science. Text, 
organization, synopses, and introduction unite to make an excellent 
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book for reading or research. High school and up. (Mary Vogt) 


Shipley, Nan. The Scarlet Lily. Fell. 1959. $3.95. 

This novel is about a girl in Canada about 1860. Life in 
Canada's northwestern areas is seen through her eyes. The develop- 
ment of this area is a minor theme of the book, along with a com- 
parison of different phases of life in Canada at that time. The 
book seems to be sound historically, although it is written in 
story form and would not be an efficient reference work. Readers 
of high school age and a little older would find it interesting. 

| found the book particularly interesting because of the 
Canadian history included. This is often neglected in schools 
here. The main objection is the way time sequences aren't clear 
in places, which makes reading a little rough. Otherwise, | en- 
joyed the book. (Fritzi Hammer) 





West, Wallace. Find a Career in Electronics. Putnam. 1959. 
160p. $2.75. 

An interesting and accurate survey of the lucrative field of 
electronics, this book is a right-up-to-the-minutes account and is 
a valuable source of vocational information concerning the pre- 
requisites and opportunities involved in becoming an electronics 
expert. (Tom Jambois) 





White, Helen C. Bird of Fire: A Tale of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Macmillan. 1958. $3.95. 

This book tells of the life of -Francis Bernardone, from the 
time he was a young man, and his being canonized shortly after his 
death. It tells of his first visions, which resulted in his taking 
up the religious life, and follows him through his life. 

The book is very well written, and has very good descriptions 
of men, scenes, and situations. It is a good book to read for in- 
formative enjoyment. Although it contains a lot of good information 
concerning St. Francis and his associates, the way it is written 
makes It rather hard to use as reference material. | enjoyed the 
book, and think mature teenagers and adults would get the most out 
of it. (Fritzi Hammer) 
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THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY FOR SUPERIOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Laboratory sponsored by the School of Education and the 
College of Engineering began operation in February, 1957. Its 
major objective is to assist secondary schools in Wisconsin to 
develop procedures for finding and developing youth of superior 
intellectual promise in any area. The procedures for accomplish- 
ing the objective are primarily those of providing testing and 
counsel for selected students in representative high schools over 
a period of years and to demonstrate methods by which supertfor 
students can be recognized and encouraged by teachers and parents. 
Since the Laboratory staff can work with only a sample of the stu- 
dents of a school it is hoped that the schools will set up pro- 
cedures to work with others. 


PROCEDURES 


1. Faculties of schools which participate in the work with 
the Laboratory nominate those superior students who are to be sent 
for testing and counsel. The number depends on the size of the 
school population. Schools are free to select students in any 
manner which they choose but most employ methods suggested by the 
Laboratory staff. 


2. The students come to the Laboratory at the school's expense 
for one-day visits at least once each year during their period of 
high school attendance. At each visit the students are counseled 
and tested. They also participate in a wide variety of experiences 
designed to: (1) broaden their horizons with respect to educational 
and vocational opportunities; (2) develop realistic self-concepts 
about their own strengths and weaknesses; (3) assist in planning of 
suitable educational programs; (4) discover methods for overcoming 
personal and educational IImitations; (5) develop personal and 
academic strengths; and (6) provide counsel on any matter which 
may influence the students' fullest development. Results of all 
findings are interpreted to the students and their implications 
are considered. 


3. The students are accompanied on their first visit to the 
Laboratory by a member of the school staff. During interviews, 
the staff mémbers provide answers to questions about their schools 
on a Guide for Obtaining Information about Techniques and Methods 
in the Identification and Development of Superior Students in 
Wisconsin High Schools. They take copies of the Guide back for 
discussion with the high school staff. 
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4. A written report about each student which includes recom- 
mendations and suggestions for work with him is sent to the school. 


5. Members of the staff visit the high school and attend 
faculty meetings at which the performances of the selected students 
are discussed, and the general topic of recognition and development 
of superior students is given consideration. 


6. Parents are interviewed at the schools or at the univer- 
sity. The findings of the kaboratory and their implications are 
discussed fully and frankly. 


7. A longitudinal record of each student is maintained at the 
Laboratory and the data are used for research purposes. 


8. All subjects will be followed through the period of their 
high school and post-high school training experience and into 
occupational activities after graduation. 


The staff of the Laboratory believe that the work of identify- 
ing and providing for superior students is basically an obligation 
of the schools. The Laboratory attempts to stimulate and assist 
Wisconsin high school faculties to meet this obligation. 


Requests for information about the Laboratory should be addressed 
to: 


Dr. John W. M. Rothney 

Guidance Laboratory for 
Superior Students 

823 Irving Place 

Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Mass Communication and the Book 


Lester Asheim, Dean 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


More and more it is becoming clear that the mass media are 
here to stay. Television is only the latest but certainly not the 
last of the newer devices which will perform for this generation 
and those to come, some of the functions which in an earlier day 
were performed by the book. Radio, motion pictures, picture maga- 
zines, daily newspapers are other forms of information, education, 
recreation and aesthetic experience which have become a natural 
part of the average man's existence. 


In the face of these successful invasions of the realm which 
was once almost exclusively the book's, many book lovers--educators, 
librarians, writers and publishers--have expressed concern about 
what will happen to books and reading in the foreseeable future. 
Some have chosen to put up a bold front, to condemn the newer media 
as useful for nothing but killing time. Others have taken the pes- 
simistic view, and predict the decline and extinction of the book 
within a generation or two. 


The truth probably falls somewhere in between. The book can 
be--indeed has been--replaced for many people for some purposes. 
On the other hand, there are some purposes which only the book can 
TET. 


One of these purposes is the provision of a unique aesthetic 
experience. The literary experience can only be provided by lit- 
erature, and this means the book. The text of Othello is not super- 
seded by the opera based on it, nor the ballet, nor the film, nor 
even the stage performance. All are legitimate forms of art, but 
for those who, without an intermediatory interpreter, have the skill 
to appreciate the words as selected and ordered by the writer, none 
can replace the printed text. 


Another characteristic of the book is its freedom from limi- 
tations of time. No other medium of verbal communication can let 
the demands of the content, and not some outside consideration, 
dictate the length of the presentation. Thus to deal with an idea 
of any scope with the intensity it deserves, only the book wil] 
serve. This does not mean that important ideas cannot be dealt 
with in other media, but it does mean that certain kinds of sub- 
jects and concepts can only be handled adequately in a medium that 
has enough room in which to move around. 


Flexibility is another characteristic of the book which none 
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of the other media share. The reader is the one who decides how 
fast or how slow he will go; how much skimming and how much inten- 
sive repetition he wiil give to the subject under scrutiny; when 
and for how long he will want to give his attention. 


And finally, the book is still the best method of preserving 
for future reference. Last week's movie, yesterday's newspaper, 
the television of an hour ago are--for all practical purposes-- 
gone forever. 


Reprinted with permission from 
The Pioneer, September-October, 1959 





Radio: This is a Friendly World - 


A series of interview programs designed to increase under- 
standing of the Orient by young people in the United States is 
available on tape for use by radio stations in Wisconsin. 


The series, ''This is a Friendly World,'' is made by Edwin 
Randall of CBS in Philadelphia, in cooperation with the American 
Library Association Young Adult Services Division's Asia Project, 
and includes interviews with authors, such as Justice William 0. 
Douglas, who have written of the current scene in Asia; with young 
librarians from Asia who have been studying or working in the United 
States; with United States librarians who have had Fulbright or 
other assignments in Asian countries. 


Each program succeeds in making an Asian country come alive by 
recording the everyday sounds of the street, the home, and the mar- 
ket place. 


Librarians can tie these programs to their own activities by 
planning exhibits of their books, scheduling book talks for youth 
groups, and assisting young adult groups in putting on programs 
about Asia. 


More than seventy radio stations -- including WFRL, Freeport, 


lllinois, WBEZ, Chicago, Illinois, and KUOM, St. Paul, Minnesota -- 
throughout the country are broadcasting the first series of inter- 
views. Radio stations -- am librarians, as well -- in Wisconsin 


interested in obtaining the tapes for broadcast or audition can 
obtain information about cost and arrangements from Edwin Randall, 
122 North Providence Road, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
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News of Library Projects 


FOUR-COUNTY PROJECT: WORKSHOP HELD IN ASHLAND 


Librarians and trustees representing seven of the libraries 
participating in the Four-County Library Project met in Ashland on 
Tuesday, December 1, 1959, to discuss the information and reference 
service available to libraries from the Vaughn Library, In Ashland, 
as a part of the Project. 


lone A. Nelson, the Free Library Commission's Coordinator of 
Field Services, conducted the sessions. Speakers included S. Janice 
Kee, Secretary of the Commission; William Sloggy, librarian of the 
Vaughn Library; and John R. Dols, Bookmobile librarian for the 
project. 


A large collection of reference books has been deposited at the 
Vaughn Library for use by area librarians directly and for use by 
Ashland staff members in answering questions referred by the li- 
braries. In addition, some ten thousand circulating books are avail- 
able in the area: six thousand are used by the Bookmobile, and four 
thousand have been deposited In area libraries. 





Shown above in the Four-County Bookmobile are John R. Dols, Book- 
mobile librarian, and William Sloggy, librarian, Vaughn Library. 
(photo: Ashland Daily Press) 
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SIX-COUNTY PROJECT: BOOKMOBILE SERVICE UNDERWAY 


With the appointment of Mary Claire Pansch as Project 6 Book- 
mobile librarian on January 4, the staff of the Six-County Project 
was complete. Miss Pansch is a 1959 graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School, and has worked at the Racine and Madison 
Public Libraries. Chester Fuchs, of Antigo, has been selected as 
Project 6 Bookmobile driver. 


An initial round of visits to thirteen libraries in Florence, 
Forest, Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, and Vilas Counties was made 
early in January. Bookmobile service to forty-eight communities 
in the area began on January 20. 


Like the Four-County Project, Project 6 plans include loan of 
books to area libraries to enrich their own holdings, and book- 
mobile service to communities without libraries. In addition, the 
Project's services will bring to area residents a collection of 
16mm sound films, available without charge for home or group use to 
all area residents from the Antigo, Merrill, and Rhinelander li- 
braries. (The films are a service of the Wisconsin Library Film 
Circuit, to which the Project has subscribed.) The Project 6 Book- 
mobile carries a collection of LP phonograph records which may be 
borrowed like books. 


I.LBRARY PROCESSING CENTER 


Three new libraries have joined the 
Processing Center since its Iincep- 
tion nearly a year ago. Muscoda 
became the 19th member, in June, 
1959. Belmont contracted for this 
service, in October, 1959, and 
Montfort became the 21st member, 

in November, 1959. 


Book selection meetings, originally 
scheduled for the entire area each 
month, are now held in four parts, 
in locations more convenient to 
member libraries. 


The photo at left shows Mrs. Janet 
Jahns, Processing Center Librarian, 
at a recent book selection meeting 
held at the Center, in Fennimore. 
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SHAWANO CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY IMPROVEMENT 


Project IIl In the Commission's fiscal 1960 plan for use of 
federal funds in extending library service to rural areas, the 
Shawano project has added a second bookmobile, for adult services, 
to the Shawano library, and a new staff member, the Assistant 
Director, Isabel Harding. A report from Miss Harding indicates 
good response to the bookmobile service: 


"'.,.the bookmobile sells itself. Borrowers tend in general 
to be active and discriminating. They like having a bookmobile to 
themselves, the accessibility, etc., but the most convincing fac- 
tor has been the non-fiction collection, with its aptness and 
quality." 


A full-time bookmobile librarian is being recruited. 





BARRON COUNTY LIBRARY PROJECT 


A series of meetings in Barron County, with librarians, 
trustees, and the County Library Committee have brought about more 
understanding of cooperation between the libraries in Barron County. 
With its central collection of books on hand in @ room of Rice Lake 
Public Library, the Project was officially under way on October 15, 
1959. 
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Shown at a recent meeting of Barron County librarians 
at the Rice Lake library are: Mrs. Kay Robinson, Cumber- 
land; Laura Edson, Barron; and Dorothy Last, Rice Lake. 
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IN | AND OUT 
OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 




















By S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
Written December 23, 1959 


THE NEW YEAR. A beautifully decorated Christmas tree stands in the 
rotunda of the Capitol today, waiting for our gifts to children in 
state institutions and reminding us that we are fast approaching 


1960. 


As always, at this time of year, we are inclined to think of 
the highlights, principally the achievements, of the past. We 
should, at the same time, recognize failures and spend plenty of 
time refining our goals for the new year. Have you ever tried to 
write a ''This-I-Believe'' statement about Public-Library service? 





There is an article in the December, 1959, Adult Leadership 
that carries the sub-title, ''Librarians may well have one of the 
most momentous assignments in history.'' Who, me?, you might say. 
Yes, you. Read this article in which an Indiana librarian develops 
her statement that ''...in these parlous times, when Western man 
walks a narrow bridge toward survival, the responsibility of the 
librarian toward mankind becomes very significant." 





We hope in 1960 there will be much public library improvement 
in your community. 


FUNCTIONAL CHART. In this issue of the Bulletin, you can review 

the organization of the Commission's work by studying its functional 
chart. Let us know if there are any questions about this chart. Do 
you have a functional chart for the work In your library? If more 
than one person is employed, there should be a division of duties 
related to the library's work, and a chart can be drawn. Try it. 





COMMISSION MEETING. The last regular meeting of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission In 1959 was held on December 3. All members, 
except Superintendent Watson, were present to participate in a dis- 
cussion of the future of the Library Services Act and to hear the 
secretary's report and a progress report on the statewide survey of 
public libraries in Wisconsin, made by Associate Professor Ruth 
Baumann. The Commission took formal action only on the report of 
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the Joint Certification Committee. It was the consensus of the Com- 
missioners that the staff should support the continuance of the Li- 
brary Services Act. 


The survey team, headed by Miss Baumann, is moving along with 
its work on schedule and has called for a committee of librarians 
and trustees to work with the project. Both the Wisconsin Library 
Association and the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association have been 
asked to assign such committee work. 


STAFF. Commission staff members are now located in Ashland, Antigo, 
Madison, and Fennimore. In the Four County Project around Ashland, 
John R. Dols is the bookmobile librarian and Verle Ehnerd is the 
driver. In the 6-County Project, Mary Claire Pansch is the book- 
mobile librarian; Chester Fuchs is the driver. Mrs. Edna Holland, 
Antigo, will begin her duties as a regional Consultant to these two 
projects on February 1, 1960. She will continue her residence in 
Antigo. In the Library Processing Center, Fennimore, Mrs. Janet 
Jahns is the Supervising Librarian and Mrs. Maud Nelson, clerk- 
typist. Staff changes in the Traveling Library Department include 
the transfer of Mrs. Helen Bull from the position of Chief Reference 
Librarian to Supervisor of the Technical Services Unit and Head Cata- 
loger. Mrs. Marie Bersing, who has held this position, will assume 
new duties in’ the University Extension Division Library. Wilma 
Knope, formerly at BIPS, has accepted appointment as Reference 
Librarian to succeed Mrs. Bull. Mrs. Peggy Barry, Madison, is 

now working as a cataloger on a half-time basis. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN. An additional note on staff -- David 
Hoffman, Administrative Assistant, has been named Editor of the 
Bulletin. In 1960, each issue of the Bulletin will have a special 
focus: In January-February, we have devoted our feature pages to 
library services for young adults. In the March-April issue, we 
will give particular attention to library services for children. 
The May-June issue will concentrate on library personnel. July- 
August's Bulletin will report, as in the past, on the District 
Library Association meetings and on progress under the Library Ser- 
vices Act. Our September-October issue will include articles on 
library services to adults. The final 1960 Bulletin will consist 
of WLA Conference Proceedings. In addition, of course, we will con- 
tinue to cover news of the profession and of Wisconsin's libraries, 
and to publish book notes. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. One of the first pleces of mail you will receive 
from the Library Commission in 1960 will be the report forms for the 
1959 Annual Report. Now, we don't have to tell you that the best 
thing to do with these forms Is simply fill them out and return them. 
With an Administrative Assistant in the Secretary's office, there will 
not be the long delay in issuing the compiled statistics that we have 
had in the past. Have you sent in your 1959 report? If not, do it 


today! 
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THE AIMS OF 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


(Reprinted from 1960 NLW Organization Handbook) 


In April thousands of communities throughout the United States 


will be celebrating National Library Week. This event is sponsored 
by the National Book Committee Inc., in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association. It is devoted to the importance of reading 


in American life and to the importance of libraries of all kinds-- 
public, school and university libraries, and the libraries main- 
tained by individuals in their own homes. Leaders in the magazine, 
newspaper, book, radio, television, business and educational worlds 
will join in participating in the celebration and in providing 
special attention to reading and libraries in national journals and 
broadcasts. 


In practice, National Library Week sponsorship is as wide and 
diverse as America itself. The principal motive force will come in 
individual cities, towns and villages. Here tens of thousands of 
citizens of all occupations, sensing the importance of reading to 
a rich, vigorous, and free intellectual and cultural life in their 
own communities and for their children, will unite in local com- 
mittees to spread that sense of concern; and, through locally in- 
spired and guided projects, do what is necessary, community by 
community, to make that concern effective. 


The objective of the week is to remind the American people 
that reading can help them to explore and to satisfy their need 
for a greater sense of purpose and meaning in their lives; to urge 
them to use more fully the libraries of all kinds in which the 
treasures of the printed word await throughout the land. But there 
is a wider aim: to set apart a time when people can rededicate 
themselves to the ideas and ideals of a free society. Since ours 
is a society based on the choices made by the many rather than the 
few, its greatest concern must be the development of every individual 
to his highest capacity. Its vitality, its very existence, depend 
upon the extent to which all the people have formed the habit of 
finding out, of intelligently weighing alternatives, or reading to 
be informed. Limited horizons are dangerous to a free people; so, 
as we have discovered, is the mindless assumption of superiority 
and invulnerability. 


Suddenly, ''a better-read, better-informed America'' has become 
a necessity. The printed word, the very basis of education, has 
assumed a new importance. Only a lifetime of continuing self- 
education through reading, after formal education is completed, can 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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NEWS FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


H. Vail Deale, Director 
Beloit College Libraries 


Three meetings of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will have been held by January 15, 1960. I am reporting 
to you on the action at the October and November meetings. 


The first Executive Board meeting of the new year was held on 
October 14, 1959, the day following the annual conference at the 
Wisconsin Center in Madison, with members of both old and new cabi- 
nets present. The second meeting of the Executive Board was held 
in Madison on Friday, November 20, and all the chairmen of standing 
committees were invited to be present. The third meeting of the 
Executive Board was held on Friday, January 15, 1960 at the Mi lwau- 
kee Public Library. 


The president reported upon his investigation of convention 
sites at the November meeting of the Board, and announced that the 
1960 WLA conference would be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
October 9-10-11. 


Vivian Maddox, Assistant City Librarian, Milwaukee Public 
Library, has been appointed by the president to serve as the Local 
Arrangements Chairman for the 1960 convention. 


National Library Week state director, Leonard Archer of Oshkosh, 
and assistant director, Lola Pierstorff of Madison, will work In close 
cooperation with the WLA Public Relations Committee this year In the 
promotion of the third annual National Library Week, April 3-9, 1960. 
The Executive Board approved a budget of $200 for the work of the 
state-wise National Library Week Committee. 


Following the president's announcement that he would like to see 
1000 members in WLA by the end of 1960, there was a discussion of the 
membership problem, and how a concerted drive for new members might 
best be conducted. Several suggestions were made that are to be given 
further study, but it was generally agreed that we have an untapped 
potential among children's librarians and the state universities. 


By action of the Executive Board, the S¢cretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission will be notified of WLA Board meetings, 
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and be Invited to attend or send a representative. This move is an 
attempt to promote closer liaison between the Association and the 
Commission. 


During the afternoon session of the November meeting of the 
Board, the annual budget was presented by the president, and ap- 
proved. (Copies are available to any member by writing H. Vall 
Deale, Beloit College Libraries, Beloit, Wisconsin.) $775 was 
appropriated for administrative expenses; $925 for the work of the 
varlous committees; and $1380 for miscellaneous expenses such as 
District Meetings and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. The total 
budget for 1959-1960 is $3,080. Estimated income: $3,350. 





By action of the Executive Board, the Association has agreed 
to be one of the sponsors for the Governor's Conference on Civil 
Rights (April 4, 1960), and the Governor's Conference on Aging. 


The Executive Board decided against an organizational member- 
ship, but Wisconsin librarians are encouraged to become individual 
members of the Wisconsin Arts Foundation and Council (a non-profit 
organization interested In stimulating creative efforts in Wiscon- 
sin.) For further information contact S$. Janice Kee, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, who is vice president and a 
member of the Board of WAFC. 


Benton Wilcox, our ALA Councilor, will represent the Associa- 
tion at a meeting during the 1960 ALA Midwinter Conference to hear 
a progress report on the new ALA Headquarters Building to be con- 
structed in Chicago in the near future. 


Shown at left Is a reproduction of 
the 1960 National Library Week 
Poster. Copies of this and other 
promotional materials may be ob- 
tained from National Library Week 
headquarters, in New York. A bro- 
chure and price list were distrib- 
uted to Wisconsin public libraries 
in a special mailing from the Free 
Library Commission in February, 
1960. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK: 
THE SPECIAL ROLE OF 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


(Reprinted from the 1960 NLW Organization Handbook) 





"Community education begins when the trustees are ready with 
a sound plan for strengthening the library. A special citizens' 
committee far the library can generally do much more than any ex- 
isting organization. . . The Library trustees would not, of course, 
fill the principal offices in a citizens' committee for the library. 
But the committee's accomplishments will depend largely on the help 
and guidance given by the trustees.’ 


The above quotation from A Handbook for Library Trustees (1959 
edition) indicates clearly some of the ways in which trustees can 
insure that NLW is used with maximum effectiveness in the reading 
and library orlentation of their community. Since the legal author- 
ity and responsibility for the development of public library service 
resides in the board of trustees, it is important to the success of 
the NLW effort that it have the strong support of the board as a 
body, and the individual help of all of its members. 





1. The board should endorse officially the NLW program and 
the formation of a local NLW committee, and be repre- 
sented on the committee by at least one of its members. 


2. Trustees should be aware of NLW above all as an 
opportunity to transform the community into a reading 
community, in the understanding that use and support 
of the library will increase only when, as and if the 
whole climate of intellectual interest and education 
is improved. 


3. The board can help to insure enlistment of an influ- 
ential non-board member citizen as Chairman of the 
comnittee, and suggest individuals and organizations 
for active roles in the campaign. Trustees are the 
natural link between library interests and other 
influential people in the community. 








5. 
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Well in advance of the organization of the local 
committee for NLW, the board should prepare itself 
to serve as a source of facts, figures and develop- 
ment philosophy with a view to offering guidance to 
the committee in its formulation of goals and their 
implementation. 


A. Trustees might undertake an informal evalu- 
ative study of the present program of public 
library services and outline their development 
objectives in relation to the growing needs of 
the community. 


B. Trustees might institute a survey of the 
library's program by an outside authority 
(consultant from the State Library, for ex- 
ample) so that some of its recommendations 
and objectives may be ready for implementation 
by the local committee. 


C. Trustees might start a continuing project of 
study of ALA standards for public libraries. 
At each board meeting one member might give 
a report on one section of the standards, 
followed by discussion that relates them to 
the local situation. 


D. Trustees should familiarize themselves 
especially with methods of extending service, 
such as branches, bookmobiles and reciprocal 
arrangements with other libraries. 


E. As a special project in aid of the NLW commit- 
tee, trustees might make a study of library 
legislation or revision of library laws at the 
state and local level needed to achieve a 
system of cooperative development on a county, 
regional or other area basis. Findings should 
be presented to the local committee as a basis 
for appropriate action to gain support for such 
measures through NLW. 


F. The board might prepare for NLW use, a program 
of colored slides showing deficiencies and 
potentialities for library service in the com- 
munity. 


A local board of trustees might inaugurate a regional or 
state trustees workshop which would include consideration 
of ways in which trustees can work effectively with local 
NLW Committees. 
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Trustees should provide leadership to the committee in 


"thinking, big.'' Bold plans often succeed where timid 
proposals would fail. The library's supporters, both 
actual and potential, will work harder for a major im- 


provement than for a token improvement. 


Trustees should use NLW as an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the work of school libraries and the 
status of their development in the community's schools. 
They should explore with the school board and adminis- 
trators who are financially responsible for school 
library development, the ways in which public and 
school library can work together to develop lifetime 
reading habits in youth. 


Trustees should encourage follow-up activity to NLW, such 
as organization or reactivation of a ''Friends'' group, or 
a year round program for the NLW citizens' committee. 
Trustees can help to insure that such a group has impor- 
tant continuing activities to carry out. 


Trustees as a group and working in concert with the NLW 
committee, might undertake some special projects for NLW: 


A. Offer their services as a body and as individuals 
for NLW activities: as a speaker's bureau; as hosts 
at coffee hours; as hosts at a series of open 
houses for specific community groups. 


B. Make visits as individuals or as a group to libraries 
in other communities of a similar size known to have 
superior libraries. They would then be prepared to 
make comparisons in speeches during NLW. 


C. Trustees might make a drive during the NLW period to 
encourage appropriate gifts and memorials to the 
library by organizations and individuals; to urge 
establishment of special collections and services. 


D. Trustees might make NLW the occasion to work in- 
tensively with lawyers to urge that they suggest 
consideration of the library as a beneficiary 
when wills are being drawn. 


E. Make it a special project to emphasize to business- 
men the important role the library plays in attracting 
new industry to the community. Modern plant location 
surveys generally include data on education and cult- 
ural resources as well as economic advantages. 
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FROM ONE TRUSTEE TO ANOTHER 


Mrs. A. W. Hammond, Beaver Dam, 
President, WLTA 


By the time this edition of the Bulletin reaches you, the 
aroma of spicy goodies and fragrant pine boughs will have gone 
from our households. Gone also will be the frantic but joyous 
hustle and bustle of preparation for the gay holiday season. 


This means that we now have time to focus our attention with 
diligence and with determination upon the growing demands of the 
public for good library service. 


Did we as trustees have to take a pledge upon the acceptance 
of our responsibilities it would be ''To serve the public effici- 
ently?'' If we are to fulfill this obligation we must keep pace with 
the changes which are occurring in our social and economic life. 


Here are three of the many changes which so affect good li- 
brary service: 


First is the mobility of our population. Drive alone any high- 
way and you will become cognizant of this change. New communities 
are springing up like mushrooms and villages are expanding and be- 
coming cities. There is a shift of the population from rural areas 
to urban areas. 


A second change taking place is the almost phenomenal increase 
in our population. This is due not only to our large birth rate and 
the decrease in infant mortality, but also to greater longevity. 
Medical research has added years to life expectancy. 


A third important change is that created by new methods of pro- 
duction. Automation is affecting industrial life in rural districts 
as well as in urban areas. 


Every library, large or small, is inescapably enmeshed in some, 
if not all, of the problems resulting from these changes. 


By interchanging ideas and being well informed about the gen- 
eral picture, trustees can be of mutual helpfulness in the solution 
of these problems. A strong trustees' association is essential in 
carrying out the multiple responsibilities facing all trustees 
today. 


A larger membership in our Wisconsin Library Trustees Associ- 
ation is sorely needed. We as trustees ask librarians to encourage 
thelr trustees to join us. Together we can do much. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











(Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from 
news releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other 
printed materials, and any other source by which the Commission 
is able to learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians 
and trustees. To make this column as interesting and useful 

as possible, you are invited to send news items to the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin Editor, State Capitol, Madison, 
Wisconsin.) 


FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 





BEAVER DAM - Miss Ella Krueger and Mrs. Ruth Cooke have recently 
retired from the staff of the Williams Free Library after a number 
of years of service. 


ELKHORN - The Mathieson Memorial Library has received as a gift 
from the Elkhorn Independent a bound set of the Independent from 
1955 through 1958. Arrangements have been made for the library to 
receive subsequent volumes as they are printed. The newspapers are 
available for public use In the library. 





FOX LAKE - The new public library building was occupied in November. 
Built at a cost of about $50,000, the library is open 20 hours a 
week. Mrs. Warren Grebe is acting librarian. 


GREEN BAY - The Kellogg Public Library, in cooperation with the 
United Community Council, is setting up an index of community pro- 
gram resources to assist organizations in arranging programs. The 
library will be prepared to refer inquiries to the most appropriate 
individual or agency. 


The library is requesting a new bookmobile, with a capacity of 
4,500 books, and a building fund to which the city will add’$20,000 
a year while effective location of branches is studied. 


LIVINGSTON - Mr. and Mrs. Martin Allen, owners since 1946 of the 
building. occupied by the public library, have deeded the building 
to the village board for continued use as a library. 


MADISON - The overdue book fine at the Madison Public Library be- 
came 2¢ per day on January 1, an Increase over the Il¢ rate which 
had been in effect since 1875. Librarian Be:nard Schwab announced 
the raise as an effort to reduce the number of overdue books and to 
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reduce the effect of a cut In the 1960 book budget. 


MAYVILLE - Dr. Carl Bachhuber, Los Angeles, California, recently 
added $200 to the Bachhuber Memorial Fund at the Mayville Public 
Library. The fund, now totaling $1,700, will be used for materials 
on Mayville history. 


MILWAUKEE - Ruth Shapiro, assistant coordinator of adult services, 
Milwaukee Public Library, retired January 7 and has accepted a two- 
year appointment as librarian of the American Library Assoclation 
headquarters library In Chicago. Miss Shapiro plans to go to Israel 
after she completes her ALA assignment. 


NECEDAH - Wilbur Alexander, Necedah tavern operator, recently pre- 
sented a check to the public library representing an award he re- 
ceived for community service at the Wisconsin Tavern League conven- 
tion In September. Mr. Alexander Is president of the library board. 


NEENAH - Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kuhnert were honored at a reception 
on Sunday, November 16; Mr. Kuhnert was recently named librarian 
at Neenah. 


PORT WASHINGTON - The Library Board has selected a six-and-a-hal f 
lot site on Sweet Cake Hi11 for the new library building. The site 
Is near the high school and the vocational school. 


RACINE - Racine's 1959 National Library Week program is one of four 
"successful local programs" cited in a two-page spread In the 1960 
NLW Organization Handbook. 





RIVER FALLS = The public library recelved checks totaling $500 from 
the River Falls United Fund In December; the checks were given to 
the library In lieu of a separate collection formerly made by the 
Tuesday Club on Its lIbrary tag day. 


TWO RIVERS - An Arthur Zander Memorial Book Shelf has been set up 

at the Joseph Mann Public Library, In memory of the late Mr. Zander, 
who died In August. Mr. Zander, father of president Arnold Zander 
of the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
was a lifelong friend of the general dissemination of public Infor- 
mation. 


WAUSAU - The Wausau and Marathon County Public Libraries, as members 
of an Interagency committee for adult education, have cooperated in 
publishing an attractive two-color folder describing adult education 
opportunities In Marathon County. Librarians who attended the Wis- 
consin Rapids Institute may want to see this; Wausau librarian 
Dorothea Krause has coples of this brochure for those who are In- 
terested. 


a 


FROM THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Melcher Scholarship: Applications for the Melcher Scholarship are 
being received until April 1, 1960; for information, write to Mrs. 
Ruth Hill Viguers, 110 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. The 
scholarship of $750 Is open to candidates from the United States 
and Canada; it provides financial assistance for the training of 
librarians to work with children in public, school, or other li- 
braries. 





Library Literature and Clarence Day Awards: ALA has announced the 
establishment of the Library Literature Award and the Clarence Day 
Award. The former, given by the Scarecrow Press, Inc., of New York, 
will be made for the next five years In recognition of an outstand- 
ing contribution to library literature; the award amounts to $500 
and will be given only in those years when a title merits such recog- 
nition. The Clarence Day Award is given by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute of New York, and will be made for the next 
three years to a librarian for outstanding work promoting the love 
of books and reading. It will be given only in those years when a 
suitable recipient is found, and consists of a citation, a contem- 
porary print suitably engrossed, and $1,000. A jury, serving as a 
subcommittee of the ALA Awards Committee, will administer each of 
these awards. 





Newbery-Caldecott Medals: The recipients of ALA's Newbery and 
Caldecott medals for the most distinguished children's books pub- 
lished in 1959 will be announced on March 14, 1960, by Elizabeth 
Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Miss Burr, chairman of 
the Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee of the ALA Children's Ser- 
vices Division, and Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, President of CSD, will join Frederic Melcher, Chairman of 
the Board of the R. R. Bowker Company and donor of the two medals, 
for the announcement from Mr. Melcher's office in New York. Pre- 
sentation of the medals will be made to the winners on June 21 at 
the Children's Book Awards banquet at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal during the joint conference of ALA and the Canadian Library 
Association. 


FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Western Reserve University Receives Grant for Documentation Program. 
A grant of $159,200 for a test program to evaluate procedures for 
the exploitation of literature of Interest to metallurgists has been 
given to Western Reserve University by the National Science Founda- 
tion. The grant, which has the support of the American Society for 
Metals, will enable Western Reserve's Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research to extend its operations into many scientific 
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fields as they pertain to metallurgy. Allen Kent, associate di- 
rector of the Center, has been designated as the responsible 
Investigator. 


Publishers' Weekly has added something new: In the Weekly Record 
listings of books, the magazine now follows the Library of Congress 
author and title entry form, and gives the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
catlon number, and the Library of Congress subject headings. 





PW Is available through magazine dealers or direct from R. R. Bowker 
Company, publishers, at $11 a year. 


New - Eric Moon has been named editor of Library Journal to 
succeed Lee Ash, whose resignation was effective some months ago. 
Mr. Moon has been Director of Public Library Services for Canada's 
Province of Newfoundland. 


Marie Lolzeaux has resigned as editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
after sixteen years In that post. Miss Loizeaux is joining Loizeaux 
Brothers, publishers, In New York, as editor. John Wakeman, formerly 
Assistant Director of Public Relations at the Brooklyn Public Library, 
succeeded her in January, 1960. 








In January the American Library Association published Costs 
of Public Library Service In 1959 (price 65¢), a new supplement to 
Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stan- 
dards published by the Assoclation in 1956. Prepared by a special 
committee of the Public Library Association, this supplement re- 
places Costs of Public Library Service in 1956 and presents minimum 
costs for adequate library service today. 











Costs of Public Library Service in 1959 supplements the 70 
basic principles and more than 200 specific standards for public 
library service set forth in Public Library Service. It presents 
minimum library budgets, salaries, costs of materials, and facili- 
ties for four types of library systems serving different sets of 
conditions, based on 1959 costs. 
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== CONFERENCES, 
WORKSHOPS & INSTITUTES 











White House Conference on Children and Youth (Washington) 
March 27 - April 2 

Governor's Conference on Civil Rights (Madison) April 4 

Third Governor's Conference on Aging (Madison) June 1-3 

American Library Association Annual Conference (Montreal) 
June 19 - 25 

Wisconsin Library Association Annual Conference (Milwaukee) 
October 9 - 1] 


ALLERTON PARK INSTITUTE, Nov. 1-4 


Clare E. Ryan 
Racine Public Library 


Classification of knowledge is here to stay. This general 
conclusion was agreed upon at the Institute On the Role of Classi- 
fication in the Modern American Library, sponsored by the University 
of Illinois Library School and heid at Robert Allerton Park, Monti- 
cello, Illinois, November 1 - 4, 1959. 


Wisconsin librarians attending the institute were: Velma 
Allen and Mary W. Barnes of Wisconsin State College, Platteville; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones Lee and Mrs. Grace Weltmer of the University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; Irene M. Doyle, Head of the Catalog 
Department, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison; and Clare 
Ryan, Racine Public Library. Miss Doyle read a paper at the 
Tuesday morning session. Her subject, ''The Library of Congress 
Classification for the Academic Library,'' pointed out the amount 
of thought and planning that went into the reclassification from 
Cutter to Library of Congress at the library on the Madison campus. 
Her report told how the staff was able to cut down a backlog of 
50,000 uncataloged titles to 11,000 in five years' time by accepting 
the L.C. number as found on L.C. cards. 


Ruth Rutzen of the Detroit Public Library outlined the history, 
development and present use of the Reader Interest Classi fication 
scheme at Detroit. The classified catalog as used at the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, was described by Herman Henkle. The non- 
librarian's approach to the classification of books was imparted 
through a paper read by Robeic G. Bartle, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Illinois. 
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Jesse Shera urged that the library profession keep up with 
the rapid advances in the field of machine storage and retrieval 
of knowledge. Mr. Shera could not predict that the Dewey classi- 
fication would be in use one hundred years hence (though he rather 
doubted it) but he was certain that some classification would be in 
existence. 





CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL PRESENTS 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN 1960 


The annual summer conference of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School will, in 1960, mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the series. The conference, which has been sub- 
titled ''A New Evaluation on the Occasion of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the First Graduate Library School Institute, 
'Library Trends' (1936)'' will deal with the topic, ''Persistent 
Issues in American Librarianship.'' The dates have been set for 
August 15-17, 1960. 


Although the anniversary occasion prompts some evaluation of 
trends over the past quarter century, the major emphasis in the con- 
ference will be on urgent current problems and their implications 
for the future. As in the first meeting in 1936, the papers wil] 
cover major developments, new challenges, and persistent problems 
of concern to librarians in a variety of different specializations. 
Among the topics to be considered in relation to their implications 
for libraries and library services will be Recent Social and Cultural 
Trends; Trends and Findings in Modern Scientific Research; Problems 
of Metropolitan Areas; Developments in Extension and Cooperation; 
The Changing College; Trends in Graduate Teaching and Research; 
Documentation, Information Retrieval and Cooperative Programs in 
Bibliographic Organization; Professional Education and the Utili- 
zation of Personnel; and Adult Education Needs. As in the past, 
the speakers will be chosen from outstanding experts among non- 
librarians as well as librarians, and formal papers will be followed 
by informal periods for questions and discussion from the floor. 


Further information, and details concerning registration and 
housing, may be obtained by writing to Lester Asheim, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PROFESSIONAL 


Reference, Cataloging, and Adult Services. 1T.B. Scott Public Lib- 
rary, Wisconsin Rapids. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 
optional. Salary: $4400-4700 depending on experience. 39 hours 

per week. Vacation: 2 to 4 weeks depending on length of service. 
Sick leave: 10 working days per year. Hospitalization and surgical 
insurance: one half paid by city. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Employees and Social Security. Apply to Miss Edith M. Dudgeon, 
Librarian. 

Assistant Cataloger. Beloit College Libraries, Beloit. Require- 
ments: college degree and B.L.S. or M.L.S. Language background 
helpful but not essential. Experience: some in cataloging required. 
Position carries faculty rank. Salary: 1959-60, $5,000. Vacation: 
one month. Apply to H. Vail Deale, Director. 

Bookmobile Librarian. Shawano City-County Library, Shawano. Duties: 
responsible for operating bookmobile service to adults in Library 
Services Act project. Requirements: B.L.S: or M.L.S. Experience: 
not essential. Beginning salary: $4,500. Vacation: four weeks. 
Sick leave. Retirement: Social Security. Apply to Mrs. Ella 
Veslak, Librarian. 

Branch Librarian. Public Library, La Crosse. Duties: branch li- 
brarian in attractive branch library. Requirements: library degree. 
Salary: $4,740-$5,460. Vacation: four weeks. Sick leave: two 
weeks. Retirement: Social Security. Apply to Miss Gertrude Thurow, 
Librarian. 

Chief of Technical Processing. Eau Claire Public Library. Duties: 
supervision of ordering, cataloging, and classifying. Requirements: 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: cataloging experience necessary. 
Salary: $4,500-$5,000 beginning, dependent on experience. Vacation: 
12 working days first year of employment, 24 thereafter. Sick leave: 
12 days a year, accumulating to 90. Paid hospitalization insurance. 
Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 

Apply to Mr. Gerald Somers, Librarian. 

Librarian. Superior Public Library. Duties: administration of the 
public library system. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience 
preferred. Salary: $480 per month beginning, with increases at six 
and eighteen months to $510 per month. Vacation. Sick Leave. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply 
to Lawrence M. Hagen, Mayor, City Hall, Superior. 
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Children's Librarian. Public Library, Superior. Duties: in 

charge of Children's Department. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. 
Salary: $4,410-$4,650. Vacation: one month. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to 
Miss Esther Friedman, Acting Librarian. 

Head of Extension Department. Oshkosh Public Library. Duties: 
responsible for developing library service to county. Requirements: 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 2 years' preferred. Salary: $4,500. 
Vacation: one month. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Employees and Social Security. Position open: January 1, 1960. 
Apply to Mr. Leonard Archer, Director. 

Librarian. Public Library, Brookfield. Duties: organize and ad- 
minister a new library. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 
public library administrative preferred. Salary: open. Vacation. 
Sick leave. Blue Cross and Blue Shield: 1/2 paid by city. Retire- 
ment: Social Security. Apply to Mrs. Wayne Georgeson, President, 
Library Board, 17825 Longview Court, Brookfield. 

Reference Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Requirements: 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. preferred. Experience: desirable. Salary: open. 
38-hour, 5-day work week. Vacation: four weeks. Sick leave. 
Hospitalization insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees 
and Social Security. Apply to Mrs. Meta D. Nelson, Librarian. 
Reference Librarian. Public Library, Wausau. Duties: in charge 

of Reference Department. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 
preferred. Salary: open. Vacation: three weeks. Sick leave. 
Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 
Apply to Miss Dorothea Krause, Librarian. 

Head, Adult Services. Public Library, Beloit. Duties: supervise 
reference and circulation departments and do some reference work. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 4 years minimum in 
public library work. Beginning salary: $5,200 minimum. Vacation. 
Sick leave. Blue Cross and Blue Shield paid by city. Retirement: 
Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Life insurance. 
Apply to Mr. C. W. Jens, Personnel Director, Municipal Center, 
Beloit. 

Children's Librarian. Public Library, Shorewood. Residential sub- 
urb of Milwaukee. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: 
preferred. Salary: $4,668-$5,580, schedule under Civil Service. 
Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement. Apply to Miss Kathryn J. 

Flynn, Librarian. 

Head Librarian. Antigo Public Library. Duties: Administration of 
library. Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. Experience: Preferred, 
but not essential. Salary: Open. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick 
leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Retirement and Social 
Security. Apply to Mr. Morgan Poullette, Antigo High School, 
Antigo, Wisconsin. 
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THE AIMS OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK (Continued from Page 42) 


keep Americans in watchful readiness to exercise responsible citizen- 
ship. Only a wide variety of reading can keep us abreast of what has 
been, and what is, and train the imagination to forge ahead into what 
might be in the future. 


National Library Week is a time to reassess personal riches of 
mind and opportunity. It is also a time to explore through reading, 
intellectual potential; to develop readiness to adapt to the changes 
that an age of atoms and automation is bringing. Though it can be an 
unparallelled source of entertainment, reading is not a tranquilizer, 
but a channel to new ideas and viewpoints that can help Americans re- 


spond to the challenge of leisure in a creative, satisfying way. It 
offers an exciting form of escape from preoccupation merely with hav- 
ing and doing, into a full life of being, knowing, understanding and 
believing. 


National Library Week is a focus for the continuing activities 
of the countless organizations and individuals that share its ob- 
jectives. It can be a catalyst, working with all these other forces 
for the support of libraries and the spread of reading. Libraries 
work with and through all aspects of American life; strengthening 
them in home, school, college and community will help Americans to 
read and be ready for whatever the future may bring. 


It is with these aims that National Library Week looks ahead 
to a growing, continuing and developing program which becomes more 
meaningful each year in each community. 


The same objective--''a better-read, better-informed America’ 
--underlies our conviction that we cannot afford a nation of non- 
readers. 


The theme is: ''OPEN WONDERFUL NEW WORLDS -- WAKE UP AND READ!"' 


We know America cares. There is a real hunger for reading 
and the printed word. The success of this concerted national effort 
will depend upon you--volunteer citizens who out of your own belief 
in the program have organized to undertake the most essential work 
--carrying the appeal to the people of your own community. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
APRIL 3-9, 1960 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 


EDITED BY HELEN H. LYMAN 








OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Carter, Mary Duncan and John Bonk Wallace. Building Library 
Collections. 1959. 259p. Scarecrow, $6.00. 025.2 

"Book selection, and guidance to readers, together are the 
professional apex in librarianship.''--Foreword. This general intro- 
duction to book selection and acquisition by two library science 
professors at the University of Michigan, is a fine guide for the 
experienced practitioner as well as the student of library affairs 
for whom it is Intended. Covers principles, censorship, selection 
tools, national and trade bibliography. The general bibliography 
provides guidance to further reading and study. Should be in every 
library for professional use as well as borrowers. (RS) 





100-900 


Ault, Phillip, and Emery, Edwin. Reporting the News. 1959. 33lIp. 
Dodd, $5.00. 070.4 
A textbook on reporting and writing news that provides a good 
introduction to the newspaper world, and can be used on a ''career 

shelf'' to good advantage. (DRH) 





MacGregor, Geddes. The Bible in the Making. 1959. 447p. Lippin- 
cott, $6. 220.5 

Written in an absorbing narrative style, the history of the Bible 
as a book is presented here for the lay reader by a scholar who can 
share his knowledge and interest through his clear and effective 
prose. (RS) 





Medina, Harold R.. The Anatomy of Freedom. 1959. 178p. Holt, 
$3.50. 323.4 
15 essays representing the thoughts and beliefs of the judge 
who presided over the 1949 trial of 11 American communists. In- 
cluded is an address delivered at the bicentennial anniversary of 

the founding of Columbia University's libraries. (DRH) 





Hughes, Emmet John. America the Vincible. 1959. 306p. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 327.73 

Vincible -- capable of being conquered. 

A specialist in foreign affairs, journalist, recently an assist- 
ant on President Eisenhower's staff, and now Director of Foreign 
News Service for Time and Life makes a thoughtful passionate 
analysis of American foreign policy in the 1950's. Sharply critical 
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of the past and able to document his testimony, he states the issue 
as a political one between Soviet Union and U.S. and only American 
leadership and action directed by purpose and intelligence can 
achieve freedom. Of value and of Interest to all Americans who wil] 
read it. (HHL) 


Knowles, Ruth Sheldon. The Greatest Gamblers. 1959. 346p. McGraw, 





$4.50. 338.27282 
A popular style of writing makes this a readable history of the 
petroleum industry from the Titusville discovery through 1959. It 


covers the era of the trusts as well as later philanthropies. The 
author is a wildcatter and petroleum consultant. (DRH) 


Kline, Morris. Mathematics and the Physical World. 1959. 482p. 
Crowell, $6. 510.9 

A readable history of mathematics with emphasis on its relation- 
ship to the other sciences. Examples of mathematical principles 
are clear and understandable. Not a textbook approach. For advan- 
ced high school students and adults with some background of the 
subject. (DRH) 





Howard, N. E. Standard Handbook for Telescope Making. 1959. 326p. 

Crowell, $5.95. 522 
A teacher of physical sciences at Millbrook School furnishes 

this guide for the amateur astronomer. Many diagrams, photographs, 

a glossary, lists of materials. (HHL) 





Webster, Barbara, ed. Country Matters. 1959. 307p. Lippincott, 
$5. 574 
An original and personal selection from the writings of great 

novelists, nature writers, and gardeners. It is a treasury of 
literature and country facts and provides a potpourri to dip into 
for pleasant reading. (HHL) 





Ochsner, Alton. Smoking and Health. 1959. 108p. Messner, $3. 
616.99 
The author, a noted surgeon and professor at Tulane University, 
has gathered evidence of harmful effects of the use of tobacco. A 
ten-step program for giving up smoking is Included. (DRH) 





Oberjohann, Heinrich. Trans. by Monica Brooksbank. My Best Friends 
Are Apes. 1959. 1191p. Dutton, $2.95. 573 

This account of our primitive cousins has the authority of one 
who has spent his life among the apes, for whom he obviously has 
great affection. Written lightly but full of authentic detail, 
every page offers glimpses of that enigma, the so-nearly-human. ape 
intelligence. (HSB) 





Collins, W. B. The Perpetual Forest. 1958. 288p. Lippincott, 
$4.50. 634.9 
The Deputy Chief Conservator of Forests, Ghana, where he has 
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lived and worked for twenty years, writes of the life and world of 
a tropical jungle forest. Includes innumerable details and stories 
about insects, birds, ants, trees, termites, and plants. Readable 
and fairly well written, it will interest young adult and adult 
readers. (HHL) 


Nash, Ogden, Verses from 1929 On. 1959. 522p. Little, $5.95. 
811 





"In the world of mules / there are no vules...''. 

This convenient collection of verses by a popular humorist is 
an entertaining anthology of selected and revised poems from his 
six published volumes, some now out of print. (HHL) 


Davidson, Basi]. The Lost Cities of Africa. 1959. 366p. Little, 

Brown, $6.50. 913.6 
A study of African history before the periods of colonial con- 

tact and conquest. The author is a British journalist who has 

traveled In the ''dark'' continent and studied its ancient history 

as well as its re-emerging nationalistic spirit. (DRH) 





Robbins, Roland W. and Jones, Evan. Hidden America. 1959. 263p. 
Knopf, $5. 913.73 
To advocate digging up America is not the purpose of this book 
in which the author describes his interest and success in searching 
for the artifacts of history. Devotees of Walden Pond should be 

introduced to this title. (RS) 





Wilson, J. Tuzo. One Chinese Moon. 1959. 274p. Hill and Wang, 

$4.95. 915.1 
This account of a brief trip in China is noteworthy because 

the author, as a scientist, had opportunities to meet Chinese 

sclentists and to witness the progress being made in industrializing 

the nation. The descriptions of people and incidents give color and 

interest to the report. (RS) 





Munson, Gorham. Penobscot; down east paradise. 1959. 399p. 
Lippincott, $6. 917.41 
A rather long, interesting history and guidebook on Penobscot 

Bay region provides tourists, Down East ''summer people,'' and arm- 
chair travelers with a fine store of background and information 
about the topography, local history and places of the region. The 
woodcuts picture the beauty of this most beautiful section of the 
Maine coast. Probably for larger libraries. (KJM) 





Hilscher, Herbert and Miriam. Alaska, U.S.A. 1959. 243p. Little, 
$4.50. 917.98 

Two Alaskans who are proud to be citizens of this new state pre- 
sent in breezy style many persuasive reasons for more people to go 
to Alaska. They provide a guide to Alaskan life and answer quest- 
ions people ask about the state. (RS) 
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Frank, Anne. The Works of Anne Frank. 1959. 332p. Doubleday, 
$4.50 940.53 

A collection of her works: the diary in its entirety, the 
stories and fables from her notebook (some published here for the 
first time) with a perceptive introduction to her life and writing. 
This young girl sheds ''the first tiny human light'' on the horror 
and inhumanity of Nazi persecution of the Jews in World War II. 
Anne is now universal legend and lives permanently In the hearts 
and minds of millions. (HHL) 





Furnas, J. C. The Road to Harpers Ferry. 1959. 477p. Sloane, 
$6. 973.6 

An account of John Brown's raid, with long excursions into the 
complex developments of the slave ''business'' from early colonial 
days. Notes, bibliography, and index make this a valuable work, 
and do not detract from its easy readability. (DRH) 





Howard, Robert West. This is the South. 1959. 304p. Rand 
McNally, $6. 975 

This splendid collection of articles by 27 specialists discusses 
the types of men and women who molded the South, the life and 
society which made it what it is, with emphasis on families and 
economic and geographic forces. Includes everything from first 
clearings in the wilderness to places to go today, "‘eatin' out'' and 
"all-time books'' about the South. Should be as popular as Howard's 
This is the West. (HHL) 








BIOGRAPHY 


Chute, Marchette. Two Gentle Men; the lives of George Herbert and 
Robert Herrick. 1959. 319p. Dutton, $5. 921 

An admirable introduction to the lives and times of two English 
poets. Each lives today through a book which has endured. Herbert, 
1593-1633, the aristocratic saintly rector and Herrick, 1591-1674, 
middle-class, pagan vicar, loved poetry and peace. Somewhat stilted 
writing does not detract from interest. For young adult and adult 
readers in all libraries. (HHL) 








Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Gusty's Child. 1959. 343p. Longmans, 
$5. 921 
This honest and vivid autobiography by a well-known novelist Is 
sure to delight the teenager and adult. It tells of her mid-western 
childhood, years In China, her marriage, and return to the United 
States when the Communists came to power. A social document span- 
ning two wars and a depression which contributes to understanding of 
the Chinese people, the operations of a large oi] company, and 
struggles of an author. (JJ) 








Holbrook, Hal. Mark Twain Tonight! an actor's portrait. 1959. 272p. 
Washburn, $3.95 921 
This young actor's one-man show has had unprecedented and great 
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success recently in New York and on tour. The Twain material which 
he has selected over years of study and acting is put together here 
in three acts with an introductory prologue describing the early 
years of struggle in building the show and touring the high school 
circuit. Personal story is interesting and an addition to Twain 
material. (HHL) 


Ruggles, Eleanor. The West-Going Heart; A_ life of Vachel Lindsay. 
1959. 448p. Norton, $5.95. 921 

Lindsay, 1879-1931, a gifted original poet and popular trouba- 
dour singing his poems across America, is seldom read today. The 
character and force of the man and his family and events woven 
together In this straightforward careful account create a fasci- 
nating life story. (HHL) 





Tharp, Louise Hall. Adventurous Alliance; The story of the Agassiz 
family of Boston. 1959. 354p. Little, $5. 921 
Primarily the story of Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz (1807-1873) 
sclentist, explorer, and his wife, Elizabeth Cary (1802-1907), 
teacher, writer, and first president of Radcliffe College. A warm 
human survey of the Agassiz circle written with sympathy by the 
author of The Peabody Sisters and Three Saints and a Sinner. (HHL) 














Wilson, Dorothy Clarke. Dr. Ida, The story of Dr. Ida Scudder of 
Vellore. 1959. 358p. McGraw, $5.95. 921 

The story of a successful woman doctor and of a successful 
mission in india which will interest readers who enjoy a good bi- 
ography, church groups reporting on missions, and still others in 
search of Information on India and its medical service. It is told 
in a lively style. (RS) 





Wright, Constance. Madame de Lafayette; The story of a patriot's 
life. 1959. 280p. Holt, $4.50. 921 

A young French girl of rich and noble birth develops into a 
wise and courageous mother and wife as this account of her life un- 
folds against the picture of the social and political life of France 
at the time of American fight for independence. (RS) 





FICTION 


Andric, Ivo. The Bridge on the Drina. 1959. 314p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 

The life of a town over hundreds of years is focused at its 
famous bridge. On it the religions of Christian and Jew and 
Mohammedan come together, Turks and Balkan nationals clash, and 
Europeans and Asiatics mingle. Stories are narrated which point 
up events of historical and religious significance. The tangle of 
emotions, opposed thoughts, and bloody happenings makes a confused 
but effective impression on the reader. Undoubtedly a classic, 
The Bridge on the Drina gives an American reader a glimpse of the 
strange texture of Balkan history. By foremost Yugoslavian novel- 
ist. (HSB) 
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Birmingham, Stephen. Barbara Greer. 1959. 3711p. Little, Brown, 
$4.50. 

What happens to Barbara Greer and those related to her seems to 
be of little importance. A rather slick workmanlike job. The story 
has all too familiar ingredients: the important old family in 
decadence, the struggling young suburbanite, with private Income, 
and intelligence and ethics far above neighboring bores, the nos- 
talgic daughter, a little sex, preferably from the past, a dash of 
ian <email well--explode and mop up along with repentance and 
reconciliation and forgiveness. It provides a few hours of enter- 
taining reading but is a disappointment as the succrssor to Young 
Mr. Keefe. (HHL) 





Cloete, Stuart. The Soldier's Peaches, and other African ‘stories. 
1959. 256p. Houghton, $3.50. 

Twelve entertaining short stories successful enough to have 
been published in the Saturday Evening Post and Esquire. Vividly 
and smoothly told by an expert storyteller who creates interesting 
characters and exotic African backgrounds. (HHL) 








Davidson, Basil. Ode to a Young Love. 1959. 268p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 

It was important to keep her young love secret, for Lindy knew 
that her high-spirited, promiscuous mother would destroy a thing so 
alien to her own careless world. Brought up on that obscure part of 
English society which borders on crime, and fluctuates from easy 
money to dire need, Lindy somehow had grown in beauty of mind as well 
as body. The blow that shattered her dream was not premeditated but 
it had in it all the will of heartless selfishness on which her 
mother's life was based. A less substantial work than Christina 
Wolff's Johannes and not so purely lyric as Mary Webb's Gone to 
Earth, this story is reminiscent of both in its tragic loveliness. 
(HSB) 





Ellis, A. E., pseud. The Rack. 1959. 4l4p. Little, $4.50. 

Paul Davenant comes with six Englishmen to a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in the French Alps. Paul's illness, the treatment of the 
disease, the pain, the suffering, are told in clinical detail. At 
the perimeter of Paul's existence are the other students, the doc- 
tors, the private patients, the Belgium girl, Michele, whom Paul 
loves. His is a death self-willed from which there is no escape. 
Though a powerful story told with strength and clinical brightness 
this does not have the symbolism of Mann's Magic Mountain. The 
conceptions of the artist are realized. For the hardy and thought- 
ful reader. (HHL) 





Fast, Howard. The Winston Affair. 1959. 221p. Crown, $3.50. 
Captain Barney Adams, war hero, arrives in the Far East theater 
of World War II to act as defense counsel in a general court martial 
of an American officer, Winston, who has murdered a British non-com. 
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In seven days the complex tensions of the situation and the search 
for justice for Insane criminal by sensitive honorable men unfold. 
Expertly and succinctly told, the story holds the reader spell- 
bound. (HHL) 


Faulkner, William. The Mansion. 1959. 436p. Random, $4.75. 

Volume 3 in the author's ''Snopes'' trilogy, this novel deals a 
final reward to Flem Snopes, whose life provided a plot for The 
Hamlet and The Town. Faulkner's sense of an almost predetermined 
justice is the real basis of the trilogy. A significant novel by 
a distinguished author, worthy of consideration for purchase by 
all libraries. (DRH) 





Fletcher, Inglis. Cormorant's Brood. 1959. 345p. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 

In North Carolina, 1725, there is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the governors sent from England. Where are the promises and hopes 
held out by the new land? The picture of early American life is 
believable but the plot and the characters do not achieve dis- 
tinction. (RS) 





Gallico, Paul. Ludmila. 1959. 63p. Doubleday, $2. 

The heroine of this refreshing and brief tale is an under- 
priveleged cow named Weakling who has dreams of glory that are ful- 
filled. The pastoral setting is reminiscent of Heidi. Ludmila is 
the name of the saint and of the little girl in the story. (RS) 


Gallico, Paul. Too Many Ghosts. 1959. 288p. Doubleday, $3.95. 
Not a hair-raising ghost story but a ''spoof'' on ghosts and 

thelr activities as they performed in an English castle; this will 

appeal to Gallico fans. (RS) 





Gascar, Pierre. The Seed. 1959. 19lp. Little, $3.50. 

A ten-year-old French boy, living with an aunt and uncle after 
the death of his mother, leads a cheerless, unrewarding life. Little 
takes place that is eventful, and nothing that is joyful. The boy 
learns to keep his feelings to himself and to endure what life hands 
him. A short novel told with beauty and tenderness by an important 
French writer. (HSB) 


Hale, Nancy, Dear Beast. 1959. 327p. Little, Brown, $4: 

Abby Daniel, Vermont born, writes a novel about her adopted 
Starkeyville, Virginia, and then faces the music. The author has 
fine style and an Interesting if somewhat directionless story. Her 
commentary on southern manners and customs is sharp and amusing, but 
her largely foolish characters are too lifelike (or not enough) to 
involve the reader. Pleasant recreation by an author who can do 
better. (KD) 
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Hersey, John R. The War Lover. 1959. 4O4p. Knopf, $5. 

This Is a painful story of a bemedaled air pilot in World War II 
who Is not a hero at all but an excited psychopathic murderer search- 
ing for his prey in the airways. Some of the language and several of 
the explicit scenes will be offensive to the fastidious, but the 
questions raised by the theme of the book will recommend it to the 
serious reader. (HSB) 





Michener, James A. Hawaii. 1959. 946p. Random House, $6.95. 

A memorable novel in which the racial origins of Hawaii are 
traced through several narrative strands that merge In contemporary 
history. The original Tahitian colonizers welcome the white mis- 
sionaries who bring in Chinese and Japanese laborers, and all to- 
gether make up the present-day ''golden'' Hawaifan. The materlal Is 
fresh, the story interesting In the highest degree. For every 
library. For adult readers. (HSB) 


Miller, Warren, The Cool World. 1959. 2411p. Little, Brown, $3.75. 

A truly shocking book for the majority of Wisconsin library users 
is this story of a l4-year old delinquent In the jungle of New York's 
Harlem. It Is a pointed and haunting reinforcement of the headlines 
about JD gangs and a sombre picture of social disintegration. Strong 
adult fare of real value, as a commentary on one facet.of urban clivil- 
ization. (KD) 





Morris, Edita. The Flowers of Hiroshima. 1959. 187p. Viking, 
$3.50. 

A novel which reveals what the Hiroshima catastrophe means to 
one family. The horror and tragedy make this a story for mature 
readers. (RS) 





Myrivilis, Stratis (Translated from the Greek by Abbot Rick.) The 
Mermaid Madonna. 1959. 310p. Crowell, $5. 

The Mermaid Madonna In mystery and silence watches with her 
green eyes over the little Greek fishing port. Always she holds in 
one hand the ship and in the other the trident of Poseidon. It Is to 
this Greek island in the Aegean sea that the refugees fleeing from 
the Turkish atrocities come. A ragtag band of poor fisherman and 
their families, they are taken in and cared for by the islanders. 
Their new life on the island, the conflicts with the native people, 
who are tillers of the soil, their sad and happy lives are pictured. 
It is a story simply and beautifully told with depths of wisdom and 
understanding. It is also the sad and glowing tale of Smaragthi, the 
strange and beautiful foundling, who lives among these simple passion- 
ate people. (HHL) 








Ogilvie, Elizabeth. The Witch Door. 1959. 306p. McGraw, $4.50. 

A Maine island is the backdrop for the family drama that is 
solved through violence in the last scene. The plot involves a hus- 
band's disappearance and re-appearance, his son's antagonism to his 
mother and his future step-father. (RS) 
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Pearson, William. A Fever in the Blood. 1959. 333p. St. 
Martin's, $4.50. 

Dan Callahan, ex-slum boy and now District Attorney, runs for 
governor of the state and in the process is exposed to the fortunes 
of political warfare. A rather raw picture of in-fighting of a 
‘fictional Democratic party, and of a morally irresponsible candidate, 
it is nonetheless a sincere plea for citizen interest in government. 
Not likely to become another All _the King's Men. (KD) 








Petrakis, Harry M. Lion at my Heart. 1959. 238p. Little, $3.95. 

The Greek community bordering on the steel mills of South Chicago 
Is the setting for this struggle of father and son told by the 
younger brother. The characters are strong individuals who become 
involved in melodramtic situations which serve to illuminate a way 
of life and thought. (RS) 





Renault, Mary. The Charioteer. 1959. 347p. Pantheon, $4.50. 
''.,.a pair of winged horses and a charioteer,'' Plato's Phaedrus 
supplies the theme of conflict between the spirit and the body and 
of love. Laurie Odell who is brought up by his mother, goes away to 
school, becomes a soldier, spends time in the hospital recovering 
from injuries at Dunkirk, is left with a crippled leg, loses his 
mother In marriage, and finds love. Through these events is woven 
his slowly developing knowledge of his self -- his awareness that 
he is different -- ''queer." 
This unusual novel, told with artistry and skill, is compelling 
and haunting. Slowly the life of these men who love men emerges 
Into reality --- a life of sordidness, greatness, pain and Joy. (HHL) 





Rosten, Leo. The Return of H*Y*M*A*XN K*XAXPXLXAXN, 1959. 192p. 
Harper, $3.50. 

"It's to leff'' for Mr. Kaplan returns to the American Night 
Preparatory School for Adults. Here again are the beloved teacher, 
Mr. Parkhill, and fellow pupils old and new, Mitrick, Moskowitz, 
Plonsky, Pfeiffer. Bessie Shemmelfaik's plea, ''Kaplan, give an 
inch,'' goes unnoticed. Excruciatingly funny and sad, these stories 
will gain new readers and please old admirers. (HHL) 





Shaw, Howard. The Crime of Giovanni Venturi. 1959. 256p. Holt, 
$3.95. 

Giovanni Venturi was a Roman restauranter who managed to outwit 
a ''chain'' restaurant; not before he developed an interest in Etrus- 
can archeology and amassed a fortune did he retire from the scene. 
A droll first novel from an American foreign service officer. (DRH) 





Taylor, Elizabeth. The Blush, and other stories. 1959. 2I17p. 
Viking, $3.50 

Twelve short storles which are filled with wit, humor, and irony 
and cleverly put together in carefully selected words and manner. 
Most of them appeared in the New Yorker. There is a macabre touch 
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in The True Primitive and Poor Girl, the sadness of young love in The 
Rose, The Mauve, The White, the beautiful irony of The Blush. The 
sophisticated woman reader particularly will enjoy them. 








Wiechert, Ernst. Tidings. 1959. 302p. Macmillan, $4.50. 

Baron Amadeus returns from a concentration camp to his home In 
post-war Germany. He lives on the edge of a great moor with his 
brothers who have always been close to him but now are fearful of 
what his terrible experience has done to change him. As he works 
to replace Hitler's dark rule with simple goodness in the life of 
a young Nazi girl, he transmutes his own bitterness to strength and 
grace of spirit. Written by a German who was interned In Buchenwald 
for five months, this is one of the great books to come out of the 
war. The story has unforgettable people in it. (HSB) 


Warren, Robert Penn. The Cave. 1959. 403p. Random House, $4.95. 
A young man lost in a cave provides the excuse for a close look 
at a small town's social structure, and an uncovering of some family 
skeletons. Perhaps not up to the level of Warren's previous novels, 

but worthy of note. (DRH) 


These [Initials Included with reviews refer to staff members: KD - 
Kenneth Duchac; HSB - Helen Bull; DRH - David R. Hoffman; JJ - 
Janet Jahns; HHL - Helen H. Lyman; KJM - Katharine J. Middleton; 
RS = Ruth Swenson. 





OF INTEREST FOR PAMPHLET COLLECTIONS 


"Looking Forward to Years of Pleasure,'' issued by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company and distributed to its employees who 
are nearing retirement, is an example of what a large company can do 
for its employees. The pamphlet can be obtained by Wisconsin li- 
brarians, free of charge, upon request to Mr. Lawrence Boucher, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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SELECTED BY ELIZABETH BURR 











FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline and the Gypsies. 1959. 56p. Viking, 
$3.50. 

Irrepressible Madeline travels with a gypsy circus until re- 
trieved by a frantic Miss Clavel. (Junior Literary Guild) 








Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Germany. 











1959. 83p. Illus. Little, $2.75. 398 
Jacobs, Joseph, comp. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England. 

1959. 88p. Illus. Little, $2.75. 398 
Perrault, Charles. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in France. 

1959. Qlip. Illus. Little, $2.75. 398 


These three titles are handsomely illustrated and faithfully 
and skillfully retold for the age boy and girl who enjoy fairy 
tales the most. They will fulfill a long time need in children's 
fairy tale collections. Grades 2-5. 


McGinley, Phyllis. Lucy McLockett. 1959. 30lp. Illus. Lippin- 
cott, $3. 

Three-color pictures by Helen Stone combined with the author's 
gay verse and occasional prose tell the tale of Lucy McLockett's 
strange malady and its cure when finally it is her mother that she 
loses. Good to read-aloud to ages 4-7. 





Munari, Bruno. The Birthday Present. 
The Elephant's Wish. 
Jimmy Has Lost His Cap. 
World, paper-covered boards with cloth backbone, $2. each. 
Three new titles by the Italian artist of Who's There? Open the 
Door: Their format, white covers, and lift-up-flaps may neces- 
sitate use for pre-school story hours rather than for circulation. 














Plasmati, Valdine. The Magnificent Pumpkin. 1959. 40p. Illus. 
Viking, $2.50. 

From seeds to a magnificent pumpkin and then an almost tragedy 
averted by mother's idea of a pie to show at the fair. 





Quigley, Lillian. The Blind Men and the Elephant. 1959. 29p. 
Illus. Scribner, $2.95. 
The old fable of the blind men, discovering that truth is the 
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sum of all its parts, is retold in text simple enough for the beginning 
reader and yet rhythmically for reading-aloud. It is a book beautifully 
illustrated by somewhat stylized Janice Holland pictures that give a 
flavor of the story's background of India. 


Trez, Denise, and Trez, Alain. Fifi. 1959. 30p. Illus. World, 
$2.95. 

More Inspired nonsense about Pat, Virginia, and their dog 
Banana, whom we first met in The Circus in the Jungle. A warm spring 
day in Paris and on the river Seine is the setting for a highly im- 
aginative series of adventures, illustrated with amusing colored 
drawings by a French cartoonist. Ages 4-8. 





Vacheron, Edith and Kahl, Virginia. Here is Henri. Voici Henri. 
1959. 62p. Illus. Scribner, $2.50 each. 

Companion books--the first book tells the story of Henri and 
Michael, his cat, in English; the other book tells the same story 
in French--written and illustrated by two Wisconsin librarians. 
For beginning readers in either language. 





Udry, Janice May. The Moon Jumpers. 1959. 31p/ Illus. Harper, 
$2.50, lib. ed. $3.35. 

Maurine Sendak's black-and-white drawings and double-page spreads 
in full luminous color complement the brief text to evoke a mood of 





mystery and ecstacy. It is a beautiful picture book of a summer 
night with a full moon and chi\ldren dancing. Kindergarten age and 
up. 


FOR BEGINNING READERS 


Evans, Katherine. The Maid and Her Pail of Milk. 1959. Unpaged. 
Illus. Whitman, $2.25. 

A vigorous retelling of the Aesop fable that teaches ''Never count 
your chickens before they are hatched.'"' 





Freeman, Mae. You Will go to the Moon. 1959. 63p. Illus. Random 
House, paper-covered boards, $1.95. Beginner Books. 

Describes a boy's trip aboard a rocket in authentic and straight- 
forward text and brightly colored pictures. 





Hoff, Syd. Sammy the Seal. 1959. 64p. Harper, lib. ed., $3.25 each. 
Julius. 
Gaily colored cartoon drawings illustrate two delightful stories of 
a seal, returning with relief to the zoo after a hectic day with humans 
and a gorilla that Davy and his father find In Africa for the circus. 
Will appeal to older ''slow'' readers, as well as first graders. 





Holsaert, Eunice. Dinosaurs. 1959. Unpaged. Illus. Holt, $2.50. 
One of the ''A Book to Begin On'' series, which provides a book for 
the 6- to 8-year-old to read himself on a favorite subject. 
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Hurd, Edith. Last One Home is a Green Pig. 1959. 64p. Illus. 
Harper, lib. ed., $3.25. 

Based on Clement Hurd's The Race, this | Can Read Book has 
humor and suspense, as well as easy vocabulary and large print. 





Moore, Lillian. Tony the Pony. 1959. 48p. Illus. Whittlesey, 
lib. ed., $3.25. 

Wesley Dennis'-pictures add to the fund of exploring the zoo 
with the pony, Tony. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Angelo, Valenti. The Honey Boat. 1959. 160p. Illus. Viking, 
$3. 

Fourteen-year-old Andrea and his friend, Guido, accompany 
Andrea's father and uncle on the yearly trip down the river on the 
family barge which is loaded with 16 hives of bees to gather honey 
from the spring and summer flowers. The story is told with humor, 
has a liveliness of plot and is also valuable for its picture of 
family affection and solidarity. Grades 5-7. 





Behn, Harry. Two Uncles of Pablo. 1959. 96p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$3. 

Caught between the broken promises of his rascally, irresponsible 
Uncle Silvan Ruiz and his rich recluse uncle Don Francisco Pico's 
offer of a home and schooling, young Pablo finds a way to reconcile 
his feuding uncles. This quiet thoughtful story is rich in humor 
and wisdom, excellent in its characterization, and shows the poets' 
sure touch in its style and vividness of scene. Grade 4-7. 





Bulla, Clyde Robert. Stories of Favorite Operas. 1959. 276p. 
Illus. Crowell, $3.75. 782.08 

The author presents 23 of the best known and most popular operas 
in a direct simplified manner that makes this book an excellent 
introduction for the reader as young as ten. It includes brief 
biographical notes of the composers and information about the 
operas' origins and first performances. 





Frost, Robert. You Come Too; Favorite Poems for Young Readers. 

1959. 94p. Illus. Holt, $3. 811 
Illustrated with charming wood engravings, this is a selection 

of fifty of Frost's poems to be read to and by young people. Grades 

5 and up. 





George, Jean Craighead. My Side of the Mountain. 1959. 178p. 
Illus. Dutton, $3. ; 

In a remote area of the Catskills on his great-grandfather's 
long deserted land, teen-age Sam Gribley proves that he can live 
off the land by himself during the changing seasons of a year. 
Written in first-person narrative, this unique chronicle recounts 
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in detail Sam's experiences, his emotions and reactions, and his ob- 
servations of weather, plant, and animal life. Grades 5-8. 


Gipson, Fred. Recollection Creek. 1959. 248p. Illus. Harper, 
$2.95. 

Revised for young people by the author. 5th to 7th grade readers 
will enjoy this story of nine-year-old Hopper Creech with its unique 
blend of humor, adventure and tenderness as much as the adults for 
whom it was originally written. 





Guillot, René. Sirga, Queen of the African Bush. 1959. 192p. 
Illus. Criterfon, $3.50. 

A story of the friendship between an African bush boy and a young 
lioness born to rule the Kingdom of the Lion. The author's immense 
power to evoke the atmosphere of the jungle emerges in this trans- 
lation that makes one think of the great tradition of Kipling. 
Grades 6-8, 





Kendall, Carol. The Gammage Cup. 1959. 22Ip. Illus. Harcourt, 
$3.25. 

An original and skillfully created fantasy ot a colony of small 
people called the Minnipins. ''Here is an almost inexhaustible 
variety of reading pleasures: plot surprises, humor, fascinating 
characters, richness of ideas and delight in words... Much of the 
narrative has to do with clashes between a small group of inde- 
pendent, creative thinkers and the smug, reactionary leaders--and 
herein lies deeper meanings...'' Horn Book. Grades 4-7. 


Paschel, Herbert P. The First Book of Color. 1959. 45p. Illus. 
Watts, $1.95. 535.6 

Through many charts, diagrams, and drawings and simple text the 
basic phenomena of color, color printing and effects of color are 
interestingly explained. Grades 5 and up. 





Pearce, Ann Philippa. Tom's Midnight Garden. 1959. 229p. Illus. 
Lippincott, $3.50. 








Winner of the Carnegie Medal as the outstanding English children's 


book of 1958. Written by the author of The Minnow Leads to Treasure, 





this is an enchanting fantasy with a back-in-time theme. Grades 5-7. 


Pitkin, Dorothy. The Grass was that High. 1959. I19lp. Illus. 
Pantheon, $2.50. 

A vacation on a Vermont farm begun in loneliness and resentment 
brings teen-age Kit friendship and budding romance with the farmer's 
son, Jettson, and an appreciation of farm life as she raises and 
trains a bull calf and wins a prize with him at the cattle show. An 
unusually perceptive story of an adolescent's maturing and a true 
and unsentimental picture of rural life. Junior Literary Guild. 
Grades 6-8. 
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Steele, William 0. The Far Frontier. 1959. 1185p. Illus. 
Harcourt, $2.95. 

Young Tobe, bound out to a naturalist from Phi ladelphia--a man 
who seemed a little ''touched'' to the frontier folk of Tennessee 
in the 1790's--learns to respect and admire Mr. Twistletree and 
comes to understand the importance of study and knowledge. Grades 


4-6. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Adler, Irving. Hot and Cold. 1959. 128p. Illus. Day, $3. 
536 
Will appeal to the junior or senior high reader interested In 
the nature of heat and cold, the devices used In measuring tem- 
perature, and the methods of producing very high or very low 
temperatures and their practical uses. 


Asimov, Isaac. Realm of Numbers. 1959. 200p. Illus. Houghton, 
$2.75. Sel 

The theory of numbers is presented clearly and simply in a book 
for the reader who is interested in the meaning and logic behind 
arithmetic and has only an elementary knowledge of the subject. 
Junior and Senior High School. 





Cleary, Beverly. Jean and Johnny. 1959. 28h4p. Illus. Morrow, 
$2.95. 

Fifteen-year-old Jean goes through the joys and agonies of her 
first crush on good-looking Johnny Chessler, a senior, and event- 
ually discovers that she is only a flattering audience to him. A 
teen-age romance that is perceptive and natural in its characteri- 
zation, situations, and conversations. 





Dodge, Bertha S. Plants that Changed the World. 1959. 183p. 
Illus. Little, $3.50. 581.6 

Plant products that have made an impact on men's lives are 
covered In this well-researched volume that is adult In tone. 
Young people will find here not only high adventure and drama but 
a sense of the compelling power which the passion for knowledge 
exerts on great scientists. Junior and Senior High School. 





Faulkner, Nancy. Tomahawk Shadow. 1959. 215p. Doubleday, $2.95. 

Roger Williams' Providence during King Phillips' War is the 
setting for a well-written story of sixteen-year-old Bart who runs 
away from an oppressive master in Plymouth. A gradual developing 
romance with Wandering Bird, supposed daughter of an Indian chief, 
brings the Indian point of view toward the New England colonists 
into the story. Junior and Senior High School. 
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Foster, Genevieve. The World of Captain John Smith. 1959. 406p. 
Scribner, $4.95. 909 

This, the fourth of the author's World books presented in the 
same graphic style, is an able companion volume to the previous 
ones. It develops the slice of history measured by the lifetime of 
Captain Smith as its framework of reference and provides a vivid 
picture of the world just before and at the time of the colonization 
of America. Grades 7-9. 





Friermood, Elisabeth Hamilton. Jo Allen's Predicament. 1959. 238p. 
Doubleday, paper-covered boards, $2.95. 

"The old story of two sisters left orphans but determined to stay 
together has new dimensions here... Jo, not quite eighteen, stubborn 
and full of faults, is especially appealing. The path of her romance, 
which Is far from smooth at the start, will doubtless be of primary 
interest to girls, but the whole book is convincing. Part of the 
story is laid in St. Louis during the Fair of 1904...'' Booklist. 
Grades 7-9. 





Mead, Margaret. People and Places. 1959. 318p. World, $4.95. 572 
"A significant, richly illustrated oversized book in which a 
noted anthropologist deals provocatively with the development and 
study of man... In a final chapter she discusses dispassionately and 
effectively the problems of war, hunger and education which must be 
solved if civilization Is to survive...'' Booklist. Grades 7-10. 





Paradis, Adrian A. Librarians Wanted. 1959. 276p. McKay, $3.50. 
371.42 

An up-to-date introduction to careers In library service which 
treats public, regional, school, college and university, govern- 
ment, business, technical, medical, and other special libraries. 
The final section is devoted to preparation for a library career 
and how to find the right job. Should be called to the attention 
of guidance counsellors as well as to young people interested in 
librarianship. 





Ritchie, Rita. The Enemy at the Gate. 1959. 250p. Dutton, $3.50. 
This exciting tale of intrigue and suspense has as a background 
the siege of Vienna in 1529. Young Michael, a gunsmith's apprentice 
from Hungary, in his attempt to get out of the city to assure himself 
of his family's safety, becomes a fugitive and is delcared a traitor. 
He discovers that the Turks are tunneling into the city and devises a 

scheme to help save Vienna. Grades 7-9. 





Sprague, Rosemary. Dance for a Diamond Star. 1959. 218p. Walck, 
$3.50. 

Set against the colorful background of the Paris Opera Ballet and 
the court of Louis XV at Versailles, this is a fictionalized account 
of the life of La Camargo, eighteenth century French dancer and one 
of the first great ballarinas. Teen-age girls will enjoy it as a 
story filled with intrigue, romance, and ballet. 
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Toye, William. The St. Lawrence. 1959. 296p. Illus. Walck, 
$4.50. 971.4 

"A vigorous factual history of the St. Lawrence River from its 
geological formation to the opening of the modern Seaway projects... 
Incorporating many extracts from source material and [1lustrated 
with contemporary prints and photographs as well as maps and dia- 
grams, the book will be particularly useful in high school studies 
of Canadian history.'' Booklist. 





Vetter, Marjorie. The Questions Girls Ask. 1959. 1156p. Dutton, 
paper-covered boards, $2.95. 301.431 

Sensible advice given in an informal manner for younger teen-age 
girls. It replaces Helen Welshimer's book by the same title, re- 
vised by Elizabeth O'Neil] in 1949. 





Weber, Leonara (Mattingly). A Bright Star Falls. 1959. 260p. 
Crowell, $3. 

Beany Malone is now a senior at Harkness High. The realities 
of life and death that she meets in this story make an even more 
significant book for teen-age girls than the previous stories about 
the Malones that have had a high appeal. 





Wibberley, Leonard. John Treegate's Musket. 1959. 188p. Ariel 
Books, Farrar, $2.95. 

This first title in a planned trilogy about the Treegate fami ly 
which will picture American life and history during the Revolution- 
ary period begins with John Treegate being an ardent royalist and 
his son, Peter, puzzled by the confusion of the times; and ends 
with them fighting side-by-side on Bunker Hill. A convincing por- 
trayal of the period and the issues of the day. Grades 7-9. 





REAL PEOPLE--BIOGRAPHY 


Bishop, Curtis. The First Texas Ranger: Jack Hays. 1959. 192p. 
Messner, $2.95. 921 

The development and work of Hays with his Texas Rangers makes 
interesting and exciting reading and parallels the growth of Texas 
into a state In the Union. (JJ) Grades 7-9. 





Eliot, George Fielding. Sylvanus Thayer. 1959. 1192p. Messner, 
$2.95. 921 

An interesting account of Thayer's unswerving devotion to his 
country in making West Point a model military school and thus pro- 
viding trained officers and engineers, which earned for him the 
title of the ''Father of the Military Academy'' and helped to shape 
the destiny of today's America. 





Forsee, Alyesa. Frank Lloyd Wright. 1959. 182p. Macrae, $3.50. 
921 

A full and compelling story of an individual who was not only 
colorful, controversial, and flamboyant, but also interested In 
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humankind and the places in which man works and lives. Of interest 
to those dreaming of being architects and of particular interest to 
Wisconsin libraries. 


Hahn, Emily. Around the World with Nellie Bly. 1959. 1I8lp. Illus. 
Houghton, $1.95. 921 

Nellie Bly was the pen name used by Elizabeth Cochrane, one of 
America's earliest and best girl reporters. Her exploits and news- 
paper stories of the '80's and '90's, her fight for woman's freedom 
of choice of careers makes an interesting tale for teen-agers. 





Meyer, Edith Patterson. Champions of Peace: Winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 1959. 216p. Illus. Little, $3.50. 341.1079 
Well written biographical sketches of some of the Nobel Peace 
Prize winners, with appendixes that list chronologically the award 

winners and give regulations for the awards and Nobel's will. 





Miner, Lewis S. Front Lines and Headlines: the story of Richard 
Harding Davis. 1959. 192p. Messner, $2.95. 921 








This colorful record of Richard Harding Dayis' full and advent- 
urous life as a journalist, novelist, and playwright in the early 
part of the century will appeal to teen-age readers regardless of 
whether Davis' name is familiar to them. 


North, Sterling. Thoreau of Walden Pond. 1959. 183p. Illus. 
Houghton, $1.95. 921 

An engrossing, easily read introduction to the naturalist, 
philosopher, and writer who taught us to love the magnificent uni- 
verse In which we live. Grades 6-9. 





Randall, Ruth. I Mary; a Biography of the Girl who Married Abraham 
Lincoln. 1959. 242p. Illus. Little, $3.50 921 

...''this authoritative account of Mary Todd Lincoln is somewhat 
intenseand tinged with sentimentality but is nonetheless revealing 
and engrossing.'' Booklist. Grades 7-10 





Riedman, Sarah Regal. Charles Darwin. 1959. 192p. Holt, #3. 
921 
A colorful portrait of the man and the scientist which gives an 
understanding of the significance of Darwin's work, particularly 
the formulation and publication of his theory of evolution. Grades 
7-10. 





Rosen, Sidney. Doctor Paracelsus. 1959. 2114p. Illus. Little, 
$3.50. 921 

This reads like a spirited adventure tale as the story of the 
16th century physician and alchemist, Dr. Paracelsus, unfolds in 
his wanderings over most of the civilized world of his time in 
search for new medical knowledge. Grades 7-10. 
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Waite, Helen. Valiant Companions. 1959. 223p. Macrae, $2.95. 

A revealing portrait of both Helen Keller and her companion, 
Anne Sullivan Macy, that Is detailed and graphic concerning the 
successful teaching-learning methods and the close relationship 
between pupI1 and teacher. Grades 7-10. 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH BOYS 


Butler, Beverly. The Fur Lodge. 1959. 204p. Illus. Dodd, $3. 

A convincing and stirring tale, based on historical fact, of 
fourteen-year-old Jules, who goes on the first trading mission to 
the Yankston Indians, and his ordeal of fifteen days alone guarding 
their furs. 





Dwight, Allen. The Silver Dagger. 1959. 243p. Macmillan, $3. 

An absorbing adventure that takes Mark from Connecticut to Cuba 
In 1762 to search for buried treasure and to fight with the colonials 
in the slege of Morro Castle. 





McDonald, Gerald D., comp. A Way of Knowing. 1959. 234p. Crowell, 

$3.50. 821.08 
A collection of poems for boys. The compiler, who is Chief of 

the American History Division, New York Public Library, says, 

"Familiar poems are here, but an unusually high proporation of 

these poems are new to anthologies.'"' 





McGiffin, Lee. Rebel Rider. 1959. 1157p. Dutton, $2.95. 

An engrossing and authentic Civil War story of a young Southerner 
who runs away to join his brother, a scout for General Hampton, and 
becomes a trooper of the Iron Scouts under Mosby and Hampton. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH GIRLS 


Craig, Margaret Maze. Now That I'm Sixteen. 1959. 185p. Crowell, 
$2.75. 

Beth Hiller hoped that when she was sixteen she would know al] 
the answers, but discovers that the knowledge she wanted didn't come 
that quickly. 





Dahl, Borghild. Stowaway to America. 1959. 1192p. Illus. Dutton, 
$3. 

Orphaned Margit comes from Norway in 1825 as a stowaway determined 
to become a member of Cleng Peerson's first permanent Norwegian 
settlement, Kendall Colony, In New York State. 





Headley, Elizabeth. The Scarlet Sail. 1959. 256p. Morrow, $2.95. 

Fifteen-year-old Andrea, having to overcome her resentment to a 
new stepfather and adjust to a new home and gang, has more than the 
usual adolescent anxieties and emotions. 








Oncaea eve i 
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Howard, Elizabeth. The Courage of Bethea. 1959. 255p. Morrow, 
$2.95. 

Midwestern Seminary--now Western College for Women in Oxford, Ohio-- 
is the background for this story of advanced education for girls In 
1859. 





Lawrence, Mildred. The Questing Heart. 1959. 19lp. Harcourt, $3. 
Dinny's postponement of college for a year provides the oppor- 
tunity, as she works with her father on their Lake Erie island farm, 
to develop self-confidence and the ability to make her own decisions. 





Richmond, Cecil Jane. Copy Girl. 1959. 188p. Westminster, $2.95. 

This story of Sue's summer vacation spent as a copy girl gives a 
lively and accurate picture of a newspaper office and a seventeen- 
year-old's struggle to find true values. 


Sherburne, Zoa. Jennifer. 1959. 192p. Morrow, $2.95. 

A perceptively written story of a teen-age girl, coping with her 
mother's alcoholism, treated by the author with honesty and good 
taste. 


Whitney, Phyllis A. Creole Holiday. 1959. 203p. Westminster 
Press, $2.95. 

A gay and lively romance with the colorful setting of Creole New 
Orleans in the 1890's. 





EDITIONS 


Colby, Carroll B. Our Space Age Jets. 1959. 48p. Illus. Coward- 
McCann, $2. 

A new and completely revised edition of Our Fighting Jets. Grades 
5-9. 











Library Service for Rural People is the title of Farmers' 
Bulletin number 2142, issued September- 1959 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bulletin was prepared by an ALA committee 
headed by Hannis S. Smith, former Public Library Consultant, Free 
Library Commission, and now Director of Libraries, Library Division, 
Minnesota Department of Education. It replaces Farmers' Bulletin 
number 1847, last revised In 1949. 





Individual copies of this bulletin may be secured without charge 
from the Information Office, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Single copies are available for purchase from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, at a cost of 15¢; a 25% discount applies to orders of 
100 or more copies sent to one address. 


Peter Stropp of the Commission staff is pictured in this 
bulletin. 








STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 











The documents that have recently been sent to the depository 
libraries are starred (*). 


Board of Health. Bureau of Vital Statistics. *General Character- 
istics of Wisconsin's Population, July 1, 1958. 8p. 
Conservation Department. *Bliological Investigation of the Upper 
Fox River. 4lp. 
. *Rough Fish Control. 15p. 

Department of Public Welfare. A Decade of Welfare Progress in 
Wisconsin, 1949-1959. 5l1p. Copies available for loan from 
Traveling Library. 

Public Assistance Division. *“A_Trip Through Public Assist- 
ance; Objectives of Public Assistance Program. 3lp. 

Highway Commission. *Forward: the Wisconsin Highway Picture; 
Twenty-second Biennial Report. 32p. Sent to all public li- 
braries. 

Industrial Commission. 1959-1961 Text of Wisconsin's Unemployment 
Compensation Law. 76p. Copies available for loan at Traveling 
Library. 

Legislative Council. *Staff Report to the Water Resources Committee 
on Problems Relating to Abandonment of Dams. 68p. 

Committee on Children and Youth. *Wisconsin's Sixth Governor's 
Conference on Children and Youth: Exploring Inner Space. /72p. 

Historical Society. *Wisconsin Indian History. 8p. 

University of Wisconsin. Extension Division. Bureau of Government. 
Capital Budgeting In Milwaukee County. 17p. Copy for loan at 
the Traveling Library. 

. College of Agriculture. Extension Service. An Easy-to- 
Make Birdhouse. Circular 578. 7p. Available from source. 

College of Agriculture. Extension Service. Evergreens; 
Their Care and Management. Circular 576. 4p. Available from 
source. 

College of Agriculture. Extension Service. Grafting. 
Circular 572. Illp. Available from source. 

College of Agriculture. Extension Service. The Vegetable 
Garden. Circular 372. 32p. Available from source. 

College of Agriculture. Extension Service. Ways to Manage 
Your Money. Special Circular 57. 8p. Available from source. 
College of Agriculture. Extension Service. You Can Make 
Housework Easier. Circular 579. 8p. Available from source. 

Tax Study Committee. *Wisconsin's State and Local Tax 
Burden. 1152p. Sent to all public libraries. 
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